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A SHABBY, SHY MAN. 


By G. B. O’HALLORAN. 
CHAPTER I. 


T was quite agreed amongst the ladies of Craggy Doon that this 
Frenchman was an odious Frenchman. Dumas has shown 
that every true son of France is open as the day, bold as gunpowder, 
and equally at ease with both sexes. But ¢##swasnosuch man. He 
was pretty roundly set down as not over honest, seeing that he 
avoided the public walks for his errands, and crept about by-ways 
circuitously. He was reckoned, moreover, a miser, for his coat was 
as threadbare as any in the town, and he had not once visited 
the tailor since his advent—seven years ago. When it was first 
announced that the house on the North Rock was to be tenanted 
by a retired officer of the French Navy, society at Craggy Doon stood 
expectant, with open arms, so that the new comer had but to walk 
into its warm embrace. And although Craggy Doon was ready to 
accept the gentleman upon terms of intimacy without inquiring into 
his antecedents, he, unmindful of the unique sacrifice, stood aloof 
and—fell. From the very highest position which a retired officer of 
the French Navy could possibly hope to occupy at Craggy Doon he 
fell unpitied to the very lowest. He had slighted Craggy Doon, and 
Craggy Doon would not forget it. 

Foremost in the fashion of that place was Mrs. Coombe-Hardy. 
Not that she ‘ook the lead, but, being the daughter of a baronet, the 
town made her its figure-head, whether she wished it or no. This 
lady was eminently fitted to sustain the part. She was beautiful, 
well-to-do, and aristocratic. The men could not help admiring her; 
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the women could not help hating her. On the death of her husband, 
some ten years back, there was not a man but had a bit of black 
stitched on to his coat-sleeve—not out of regret for him, but out of 
sympathy with her. And sad enough was it for amy eye to see 
her alabaster throat and golden-coiled hair draped in mourning 
weeds. 

When people spoke of the reigning sovereign they would mention 
her name—Queen Victoria. When they spoke of “the Queen” 
simply, Mrs. Coombe-Hardy was understood. So Craggy Doon and 
its beautiful queen held dominion at the edge of the Atlantic. The 
town stood on the south-west coast of England, in a small bay 
opening on to the grey ocean. Here the waves rolled in on a heavy 
swell, and showed their long rows of white teeth eternally. The top 
end of the bay was definitely shaped off by a slate cliff, which ad- 
vanced its foot ruggedly into the waters. This was the North Rock, 
some five hundred feet high, dominating the whole town. At the 
further end the land gently rose and fell, as though the earthquake 
that formed the place hovered at that point between two minds. A 
streamlet to the south offered its estuary as an execrable harbour for 
a few fishing boats which, be it noted, were generally to be found 
elsewhere than at home. The finest sight seaward was this fringe of 
the Atlantic, which, together with an unbroken sweep of sky, filled 
the vision with the pleasure of abundance. But Craggy Doon did 
not think much about its sea or sky. First, it was proud of its queen 
—that always ; then it was proud of the Anvil. The Anvil stood 
about two miles from the shore, and was an upright cylindrical rock 
cleft in twain to the base by the stroke of some primeval giant. 
There it was left, a standing danger to mariners. At low tide the 
sand about it was visible from the shore, and at high tide the waves 
boiled in its chasm. 

What Craggy Doon existed upon nobody seemed to know. There 
were two or three stone and slate quarries in the neighbourhood, which 
accounted for the good solid dwelling-houses lining the parade. But 
the quarries were mostly played out now, like extinct volcanoes, and 
one only was regularly worked. Then there were traces of a fishing 
industry, for on the wooden stage at the river mouth, ragged cables and 
rusty fragments of canvas were quietly rotting away. The fact is, 
commercial enterprise had decayed, and the place subsisted on its 
reputation. Merchants in London and Liverpool still recalled with 
affection Craggy Doon “smalls’’ and “mediums,” meaning slates. 
Then, again, there was the railway, single track, once flourishing, 
now unable to pay its first mortgage interest. All these things 
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pointed to a past period of prosperity. And although affairs were 
gone to rack and ruin, Craggy Doon could not look decayed, 
simply because its buildings were all of good stone and would not 
crumble. 

During the seven years that the Frenchman had rented the house 
on the North Rock everything about him changed. He alone 
remained unchanged. Time seemed to have no effect upon him— 
only upon his frock coat, which was tenuity itself. He was just as 
dishonest, just as miserly, every bit as unsociable, as at the begin- 
ing. People affected to despise him and his ways, at the same 
time that they were pruriently anxious to learn what they could about 
him. So it transpired that he kept a small boat at the foot of the 
rock in which he was accustomed to make fishing excursions ; that 
he had a wonderful library and curious instruments, with [which he 
was occupied a good many hours daily ; that he had been cashiered 
the French service because he showed the white feather in action, 
How this last item of intelligence was gained cannot be told with 
certainty. Like all other rumours it sprang out of unknown space. 
But perhaps this was how. The gentleman’s name was Louis 
Couard. Craggy Doon looked at its dictionary, and found that 
Couard was French for Coward. ‘Then, smartly putting this and 
that together, they set him down as such. So great hold"did this 
take upon the public mind, that he was thereafter currently known 
as Zhe Coward. But Couard always kept his coat buttoned up, 
else might they have seen fastened to his breast a medal, stamped 
with the legend of grateful France. 

There was but one class of people in the town with whom he got 
on—the children. ‘That was the only redeeming feature in his other- 
wise barren character. For children he would do anything, and 
they, let it be said to his credit, were equally willing to do what they 
could for him. The society of children was the single favour he 
asked of the town, and the town rigorously refused. Boys and girls 
received instructions from their slighted parents to slight The 
Coward. Yet, notwithstanding parental authority, he was always sure 
of a juvenile companion should he venture along the front. 

It was a bright morning in April that M. Couard sat on the rail 
at the north end of the parade, which here curved inwards out of 
sight of the rest of the town. Between his knees stood a little boy 
about ten years of age, with a face at once ingenuous and refined, 
yet bold enough to indicate a spirit of considerable purpose. 
They were examining a bright sword together. The boy seemed 
charmed, and was never tired of turning it from side to side to make 
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it flash in the sunlight. His hand hardly sufficed to encircle the 
haft. Several times already had it been proposed to return the 
weapon to its scabbard, but the delighted youngster would not let 
it go. 

“ And what made you leave off being an officer ?” 

M. Couard looked amused. His speech was hesitating, and full 
of French mannerism. 

“Mon Dieu! Because that there was a change of Government,” 
said he ; “and the new Government, it did not like me too much.” 

“ What a shame !” cried the lad with real indignation. Then he 
paused to make a further scrutiny of the shining blade. The subtle 
lines of the engraving were a marvel of delicacy; the hilt, with its 
golden tassel, conferred an indisputable privilege on the hand that 
grasped it; at least, so thought he. 

After pondering a few moments he looked up. “They say 
down the street that you are a coward. That’s not true, I know. 
A sailor is not afraid of anything, is he ?” 

The boy’s face was full of the confidence which counts on an 
affirmative reply. But the reply was furnished in a manner very 
different from what was expected, for, round the bend at that 
moment came Mrs. Coombe-Hardy, with majestic step, as became 
a sovereign traversing her dominions. She was quite near enough 
to recognise the two figures in front of her, and, stiffening her 
carriage a little, she coldly approached them. 

The boy’s question was still in his ear—* A sailor is not afraid of 
anything, is he?” He was a sailor, or had been, by profession, 
and he must now answer that question. Mrs. Coombe-Hardy was 
steadily nearing, her cheek bearing a slight tint of anger. To 
M. Couard this tint was more terrible than “the blush of 
the battle.” He tried to hold firm. He called to his aid those 
powers which had formerly enabled him to stand unmoved in the 
midst of flying bullets and bursting shells. His conscience told 
him he was in the wrong—that he had made a secret appointment 
with a child, which, of itself, was contravening the sentiment of the 
whole town. After all, he was not so brave as the legend on the 
hidden medal would have the world think, for, turning about, he 
leapt over the sea-wall on to the beach below ; then, taking advan- 
tage of the friendly protection of the neighbouring rocks, he crept 
away, surrendering the position without even a show of resistance. 

A spirited fellow, truly ! 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE situation was strange. The hoy stood silent, surlily eyeing the 
ground, and clinging steadfastly to the abandoned weapon. His 
mother (for it was his mother) now that the real cause of her wrath 
was removed, became mildly angry. She scolded him tenderly, and 
he, always sensitive to delicate treatment, felt the censure keenly. 
Looking up, he drew a long sigh, and with that the tears of 
repentance sprang to light. But soft lips leaned down to him, 
and joining their kisses to his, gently quenched the sorrow at 
his heart. Mrs. Coombe-Hardy’s kisses to her son were not of the 
perfunctory kind, but given to lingering, as being burdened with 
abundance of comfort. To use a homely phrase, he was the apple 
of her eye—and fine fruit too. Not only had he the outward 
semblance of beauty, but was sound and beautiful right through 
to the core. 

Craggy Doon had never witnessed so curious a spectacle as was 
seen that day. Mrs. Coombe-Hardy, in broad daylight, walked the 
length of the parade—her little son in one hand and a naked sabre 
in the other. Her accustomed friends meeting her thus forgot their 
greeting, and only stared blankly at the bare steel. The ladies, not 
content with taking a view from the window, were guilty of so violent 
a breach of etiquette as to stand on their doorsteps, compelled into 
dumbness. The men, with more feeling but hardly less curiosity, 
slunk into protected angles, and gazed. Only the children were down- 
right honest. They toddled after in promiscuous procession, ragge¢ 
and rich brought to a level by the passion of inquisitiveness. They 
thought the sword was lovely, and they said so. They also wondered 
what she was going to do with it, and they expressed the same 
frankly. Even after the lady had entered her house, the youngsters 
were hanging about in a critical crowd, quite paralysed as to hoop- 
bowling and kite-flying. 

Meanwhile, The Coward got safely home too, with the empty 
scabbard. As befits a coward, he fell into a very lethargy of 
cowardice, and sat, and sat gloomily for hours. At last he was 
roused by a summons at the house-door, and there he received from 
the hands of a servant his lieutenant’s sword (lost in action), and 
a note worded in this manner :— 

“Mrs. Coombe-Hardy begs to return to M. Louis Couard his 
sword. She regrets the tardiness of its restoration, which might have 
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been accomplished much earlier had not the owner himself de- 
prived her of an excellent opportunity. She is more than surprised 
that anyone should entrust to the keeping of a child so dangerous 
a weapon; and she will be gratified if M. Couard will in the future 
dispense with the society of her son.” 

The Coward was already sufficiently humiliated by his own reflec- 
tions, but these sarcastic lines forced him to far lower depths, and 
added a bitterness superior to his own. Her language stung him. 
Whatever else he may have been he was at least sincere in his 
affection for children, and for no child had he a greater affection than 
for Willie Coombe-Hardy. Weeks passed away without his setting 
foot in the town, and many more might have passed in the same 
manner but for a certain incident. 

It was one evening in May that The Coward from his fortress 
watched the sunset with much interest. It was a period of atmo- 
spheric disturbance, when thunderstorms give voice. The sun itself 
was unusually red. It settled down menacingly behind the waters, 
making the sea out there look the colour of burgundy. The ancients 
averred that they could hear the hot sun hissing as it sank into 
the ocean at the close of day. Such a sound must have been 
ominous even to the imagination. But The Coward heard through 
the heavy silence a far more ominous sound—as yet a faint murmur, 
but signifying the approach of a great voice which should not be long 
in arriving. There were two or three threads of cloud lying low on 
the horizon, and although the blue of the oversky was clear of all 
such, yet it seemed to be tarnished with a plague of greyness. 
Presently those threads on the sea-line rose up and advanced, bring- 
ing in their train an ocean-wide robe of purple and black. The wind 
began moaning. You could see the track of its heralds nearing the 
shore, for as it bounded in over the waters it stooped a moment 
to engrave a million lines on every wave. 

“Tl vient ! ’ouragan!” said the watcher. He put his binoculars 
up to have a glance round while the light lasted, and, fastening his 
gaze on the Anvil, he discerned not very clearly a figure on the rock, 
evidently in search of gulls’ eggs. This was interesting. At the base 
of the rock, with its nose resting on the sand, was a brightly-painted 
dingey. There was no mistaking its colours. It was the “ Viking,” 
proudly owned property of Willie Coombe-Hardy, importuned from 
his mother and grudgingly granted by her. Therefore, the figure on 
the rock must be that of Willie himself. As this deduction pre- 
sented itself to M. Couard’s mind, he turned cold. He turned ‘still 
colder when the dingey, caught by the rising wind, quietly lifted its 
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nose from the bank and floated shorewards. It was just low tide, 
and he knew that at high tide the rock would undergo a rough 
scouring. 

Meanwhile those black and purple clouds from the south-west 
had slid right over the sky, shaking out of their folds a gale of wind 
fit for the functions of fury. This sprang to earth and baited the sea. 
The sea retorted, and began to show its great green fangs. Out of 
its many mouths came the heavy clamour of storm, contrasting 
strangely with the patient silence of the land. The rock pipits were 
blown miles up the meadows, or hurried against the house-fronts. 
Only the gulls were undisturbed ; they rested in the jaws of the sea, 
unheeding the ferocious voices around them. 

The wind had swept everybody indoors, save three who stood on 
the front ; two were worn-out old fishermen— they could hardly stand 
in the gale—the other was Mrs. Coombe-Hardy. She also, through 
her glasses, had observed what had happened on the Anvil Rock; 
and now she was here to implore these old men by appeals to their 
generosity, to their bravery, to their manhood, and to their religion, 
to put out and rescue her son. The poor fellows looked sorrowfully 
at her young face and found it hard to do anything but obey. Then 
they looked seawards ; watched the big breakers making a hell’s riot 
on the beach; looked at the terrible face of the sea itself, 
and saw Death written in every hollow. They staunchly refused 
but, be it said to their honour, with tears. Then they proffered 
consolation—suggesting that he might stay on the Rock till the storm 
abated. 

Suddenly the elder man of the two touched his companion’s arm 
and pointed eagerly. The younger followed the direction of his 
finger with a practised eye. 

“Yes! The Coward!” 


CHAPTER III. 


Mrs. Coomse-Harpy strained her vision to the utmost, but 
could see nothing for blackness. What ¢hey saw was this. 

Out from behind the shelter of the North Rock came a small 
boat. She was labouring towards the open. Fitted simply with a 
lug-sail, and that double reefed, she tossed along on the port tack. 
Her short length was all against her, for she bridged nothing, but 
plunged her nose into every hole, and rose too late to escape the 
shock of the crested ridges. It was slow work. The waves brushed 
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past on their way to the shore, shouldering her backward as much 
as they could. But she only ducked and lifted, ducked again, 
choked, and crawled painfully on. Out further, where the seas were 
breaking each other’s backs, she careened over unpieasantly, letting 
the water skim in above the lee gunwale. Instead of capsizing, she 
dipped so low that the lee cringle, or more, was buried for a space 
in the briny, whilst her nose swung like an irresponsible pendulum, 
betwixt heaven and earth. 

Inboard things were scarcely better. It’s a pity that little lug- 
sail would not admit of triple reefing ; the wind got such a hold on 
it as nearly to tear it away from the halyards. The halyards, in their 
turn, tried to tear out of the boat’s frame the belaying-pin to which 
they were made fast. But the pin would not budge, and the halyards 
would not snap, and the man at the tiller would persist in slacking 
out the sheet a bit when the strain was on the point of succeeding. 
So the wind swooped through in a greater rage thanever. The yard 
played a devil’s tatoo on the mast, and the mast fairly danced in its 
bolts. 

In the stern all this time sat The Coward. With tiller in one 
hand and sheet in the other he watched his game. Not the same 
man at all as fled from before Mrs. Coombe-Hardy the other day, 
but a cool, serene navigator, with a marvellously sharp instinct for 
broken water. From beneath the brim of an oilskin hat his eye 
looked keenly but calmly forth, picking a path. When not on the 
watch he occupied his leisure moments (ye gods !) in baling out the 
boat with a tin pannikin—a process not indicative of great seaman- 
ship, but done purely for the sake of keeping afloat, for the waves 
now were breaking over the bows worse than ever, so that M. 
Couard, at the lowest estimate, was always in water up to the ankles. 

Having laboured long enough on one tack he prepared to try the 
other. Even he, seaman as he was, afterwards admitted it was a 
dangerous moment. He was a man who had not studied the sea 
for nothing, and he had observed that two extremes often lie close 
together. Therefore, after passing through a nasty patch of sea, he 
took advantage of the comparatively calm water immediately con- 
tiguous. He put the tiller down and let go the sheet. The boat 
with much uncertainty at length came up in the wind, shook, and 
fell off on the other side. He then stepped rapidly forward, topped 
the yard round the mast, hooked down the tack, and flattened in the 
sheet. 

It required several reaches to make the Anvil, and it was three 
hours before M. Couard was near enough to discern the features of 
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the rock itself. At length the time was ripe for getting ashore ; so 
he shook out both reefs, and let her off a point. The wind felt the 
change in an instant, and being enabled to take a larger grip of the 
sail, it hurried the little craft along with such strength as to drive it 
up high, but not dry, on the sand. 

There stood Willie, startled from the crushing darkness of fear 
into a paroxysm of delight by this apparition. He sobbed and 
’ laughed in the same breath. Grief, for many hours past, had been 
passionately flowing in his heart, and had become a current of such 
volume as not at once to be checked by a trifle like salvation. Per- 
dition to him was blacker than salvation is bright ; and so with all 
of us. 

Meanwhile, things are not idle on shore. The two fishermen 
judged that if the Frenchman were not capsized (which seemed most 
likely) he would make for the harbour on his return, as it would be 
quite impossible for him to land on the beach. Hastening down, 
therefore, to the river mouth they procured a ship’s light, and ran it 
up to the head of the flagstaff. It might be of some use. Mrs. 
Coombe-Hardy was there, too, hindering them with a hundred 
questions—standing for minutes together full in the shriek of the 
storm, till one of those kind old fellows got betwixt her and the 
wind, little as he cared for it. But she, like a wounded bird, only 
fared forth again and again aimless. She was parched with terror, and 
the gale toyed roughly with her golden hair, blown loose of its coiling. 

They all watched hopefully that hopeless sea—two life-long sailors 
of practised vision looking for a sail, and one young suffering mother, 
of quite unpractised vision, looking for a son. And presently and 
breathlessly she said, “He is coming!” But the men peered keenly 
and pitied her mistake. 

“Cannot you see him now?” she cried. “There!” and she 
pointed. 

She was right ; for in another minute a mean little boat with a 
reefed lug-sail came lurching in at the harbour mouth. Though the 
wind was shrieking she seemed to swing up the reach in the silence 
of death. A man sat in the stern-sheets. With one hand he gripped 
the tiller, and with the other he held to himself the figure of a child. 

It were foolish to attempt a description of the scene which then 
took place—it were almost impious. Such scenes so far transcend 
the power of language that they could be expressed by one medium 
only—music. That might perchance be able, imperfectly, to deal 
with the grandeur of grief released and the resurrection of joy. To 
the musician, then, we leave it. 
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To Mrs. Coombe-Hardy that night was the beginning of another 
life. And so she told M. Couard, while he, and she, and Willie sat 
in her cosy parlour. Before this man she was humbled from the 
pride of beauty, of birth, and of power, to recognise in him a creation 
superior to human beings as hitherto known unto her. And he, 
infinitely ashamed at the delicate reverence with which she was 
treating him, felt how unworthy he was of it ; felt he would far rather 
have her sting him, as she had done in that bitter letter. But, for 
those cruel lines he read in her eyes, whenever he was bold enough 
to glance up, a passionate apology. 

For weeks afterwards M. Couard was the undisputed hero of this 
part of the country, and on that very account he kept more than 
usually clear of the town. Still, a day never passed but Willie and 
his mother went up the North Rock and talked with the student. 
He was a delightful talker if he chose, and was willing to talk on any 
subject save one—the rescue. At the mere mention of it he would 
bow his head, just touched with honourable silver, and sink into 
silence. 

















DICKENS CURIOS. 


MONG the singular bibliographic developments of the day, is 
the eagerness for early contemporary editions of the great 
Dickens’s works. And itis no ephemeral craze, for the prices steadily 
increase every year. Nor is it so fantastic or meaningless a hobby 
as might be supposed ; it seems to be justified by the actual merit 
of the books in question, which are limited in number, and cannot 
be renewed or supplied on demand. A great part of the attraction 
is owing to the individuality of Dickens himself, which, as it were 
overflowed from his writings; and also to the great share which he 
took in the preparation of the editions. This is proved by the fact 
that this “ gust,” as Johnson would call it, is usually for particular 
works of the author where he exhibits this spontaneity to the full; 
and it will be found that these early works exhibit a sort of character 
and individuality that is lacking in their fellows. For “ Bleak 
House,” “ Dombey and Son,” “ Our Mutual Friend,” “ Little Dorrit,” 
for instance, there is a comparative indifference which is justifiable, 
as they are of the one type, and the illustrations seem poor and 
rather monotonous. ‘ Machining” had brought a dull uniformity, 
so that it is almost impossible to distinguish one impression from the 
other. 

But, on the other hand, the “Sketches by Boz,” “ Pickwick,” 
“Oliver Twist,” “ Nicholas Nickleby,” “ Master Humphrey’s Clock,” 
and the set of Christmas Books have a dramatic vivacity, as 
it were, and a significance. ‘There are innumerable variations and 
changes: the plates, print, paper, binding even, are of high merit and 
artistic value. Elaborate and costly as are the works of our time, 
they cannot be compared for individuality with these older works. It 
is impossible to take one of them in your hand and not to be attracted. 
We are struck by the variety of the format—the shapes and treat- 
ment which seem to be the result of the “form and pressure” of 
the author’s exuberant versatility. The issues in portions or frag- 
ments which were by-and-by to be a single volume, a number 
of distinct “parts” which were yet to be a whole, was in itself a 
bizarre, quaint notion ; yet here again the form was but the logical 
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result of the author’s treatment of his work. So with the tall, almost 
quarto shape of “‘ Master Humphrey’s Clock,” which is altogether 
unique in its arrangement of the type and illustrations; and so, too, 
with the very elegant little set of Christmas Books, which are gems 
in their way. 

In a work recently published, “The History of Pickwick,” I 
have given very fully an account of all that could be collected in 
reference to the alterations, to the changes of artist, and the rest, in 
that book. There indeed seems to have been such a “superfcetation 
of vitality” in the work that these changes and developments seemed 
to reveal themselves spontaneously. They were owing a good deal 
to the buoyant spirits and irrepressible energy of the author, who 
was so exuberant in his ideas. Not only did the “numbers” differ 
from the completed work, but issues of the same number differed 
from each other. The study of the variations in the plates has 
become most elaborate, and these curious changes are not merely 
capricious or technical ones, but have a meaning, and therefore offer 
an interesting inquiry. 

It may be said, too, that the plates, for spirit and execution, are 
really unique. It is enough to contrast them with those of any 
modern illustrated work to see their superiority. They are regular 
pictures and scenes, full of life, movement, and animation. They 
are almost stories. The figures move and have their being. The 
truth is, that the author took his share in the composition, inspired 
and directed it. 

The collector nowadays must, perforce, have his “ Pickwick” in the 
original numbers, considering it logically as twenty separate divisions 
of a work, each complete ; for each number offers something charac- 
teristic of its own in the shape of addresses from the author, adver- 
tisements, in a kind of natural growth or accretion. Early impressions 
of the numbers are sought for with avidity. In their green wrappers 
they are carefully cleaned, smoothed, and even tenderly repaired and 
restored at the joinings and edges. Cases or boxes are made 
specially to hold and preserve them. ‘The late Frank Marshall 
possessed, or believed that he possessed, the choicest and most 
perfect set of “Pickwick” in existence, though we have heard it 
stated by a dealer or two—probably envious—that though a good 
and “sound” copy, it must have been a little “faked,” as it is 
called, or manipulated, like an old picture. The reader will be 
interested by the following description of it, which fairly enough 
summarises the “points” of a thoroughly good and correct 
* Pickwick.’ 
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Description of a remarkable copy of the ‘* Pickwick Papers,” in the original 
monthly parts, having every peculiarity that distinguishes the very earliest issue 
of each part throughout. The title runs: ‘* The Posthumous Papers of the 
Pickwick Club. Containing a faithful record of the Perambulations, Perils, 
Travels, Adventures, and Sporting Transactions of the corresponding members, 
edited by ‘ Boz,’ and illustrated with 43 etchings by R. Seymour, R. W. Buss, 
and ‘ Phiz’ (H. K. Browne).’”’ A fine untouched copy, in the original twenty 
monthly shilling parts, with all the pictorial wrappers designed by Seymour. The 
following are some of the distinguishing features, marking the difference between 
this and an ordinary copy in parts: Part I.—On the front wrapper are the words 
‘‘ With four illustrations by Seymour.” (The later issues have simply ‘* With 
illustrations.”) On the back wrapper, outside, is the interesting address 
announcing the publication of the ‘‘ Library of Fiction.” The four etchings are 
from the plates actually etched by Seymour himself, not, as in later issues, from 
those re-done by ‘‘ Phiz,” but called Seymour. Part II.—On the front wrapper 
the words ‘‘ With four illustrations by Seymour,” as in Part I., and on the back 
wrapper the announcement of Part II. of the ‘‘ Library of Fiction.” Seymour 
had scarcely finished the third plate, ‘‘ The Dying Clown,” for this number when 
he committed suicide. There is the ‘‘ Address to the Public,” by Mr. Dickens, 
dated April 1836, in this part. Part III.—On front wrapper are the words 
‘‘ With illustrations by R. W. Buss.” (The artist’s name is left out in later 
issues.) In this number is the first separate advertisement that appeared in 
«< Pickwick,” viz., a I2mo leaflet of 4 pp., page 1 of which reads: ‘‘In a few 
days, price two shillings, Sunday under Three Heads, by Timothy Sparks,” and 
averse of four lines, evidently written by Dickens. Page 2 announces, ‘‘ Now 
publishing, the ‘ Pickwick Club,’ edited by ‘ Boz,’ and each monthly part em. 
bellished with two illustrations by R. W. Buss.’’ On page 3, ‘‘ Now publishing, 
‘The Library of Fiction,’ &c.” Page 4, some advertisements of travelling and 
hunting maps. This part has, of course, the two etchings by Buss, afterwards 
suppressed, and others by ‘‘ Phiz” substituted, and an interesting address by 
Charles Dickens on 2 pp., announcing that the following numbers will be 
issued in an improved form. There is also a verbatim copy of a letter ‘‘ Boz 
received from a gentleman who evidently thought very little of his work. At the 
end of the part is the 4-page advertisement of Rowland’s ‘‘ Kalydor,” the 
first paid advertisement that appeared inthe book. The back wrapper announces 
No. 3 of the ‘* Library of Fiction.”? Part IV.—TIn this part the first illustration 
is the one sent by ‘* Phiz” as a specimen of his work ; in the right-hand corner 
of the plate are the letters NEMO. The second illustration bears no signature 
at all. Zhese are the very earliest impressions of these plates, and were evidently 
struck off before ** Phiz” had executed the substituted plates in Part III. Parts 
V. to XX. are all the earliest issues, with all the advertisements and the two 
addresses in Parts X. and XV. The vignette title has the word ‘‘ Veller” on the 
sign-board, subsequently altered to ‘‘ Weller.” All the parts are dated on the 
wrappers 1836. 

Of another copy offered for sale by the Tregaskis, we are told 
it is 
the original edition, bound up from the twenty shilling parts issued in green"paper 
wrappers designed by Seymour,, all of which are here, and dated 1836; also 
the rare notices which appeared only in the earliest issue of Parts X., XV., and 
XVII., the 43 etchings of Seymour, Buss, and “ Phiz,” and 127 extra plates 
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by Onwhyn, ‘“ Phiz,” and Seymour, the whole forming two volumes, demy 8vo., 
magnificently bound in whoie polished maroon morocco, super extra, leather 
joints ; the exterior perfectly plain, the interior a lovely doublée of blue morocco, 
Roger Payne tooling, watered silk fly-leaves, uncut, Jeaves measure 83 by 53. 
Price £30. 

Mention has been made by bibliographers of Dickens of the fact that he, in 
his anxiety that the illustrations of “‘ Pickwick ” should be in perfect accord with 
the text, frequently had a plate altered several times and even cancelled while it 
was passing through the press, the result being that to a careful observer a con- 
siderable difference is apparent between plates of the earliest issue and those of a 
slightly later date—a comparison of these alterations forming an interesting study. 
The above copy contains some plates in four such different states, The engraved 
title and frontispiece each produced twice are here; the hanging sign on the 
title of the earlier issue, with the word *‘ Weller” spelt ‘‘ Veller,”” forming the 
title of Volume I. in this copy, and the corrected plate of later issue being placed - 
at the commencement of Volume II. Nor were these differences confined to the 
plates alone—the signature of the artist, H. K. Browne, varied sometimes ; his 
earliest etching was signed ‘* Nemo,” one not at all, but most of them bore his 
sobriquet of ‘* Phiz.” 

These numbers must be of great interest to the Dickens Collector, as they 
contain the whole of the illustrations in all states (before letters, with lettered 
impressions of the plates, and with the addition of the publisher’s name and 
address). Many of the etchings were collected by the late Crawford J. Pocock, 
Esq., of Brighton, and have been completed by the advertisers, and will serve 
to show the evolution of the illustration of the first edition of the ‘* Pickwick 
Papers.” No less than ten copies of the first edition have been used to produce this 


remarkable copy. 


Another dealer into whose hands it passed described it as 
“ magnificent,” and adds with perfect truth that 
It is most striking, when these illustrations and those in ordinary"copies are 
placed side by side, to see the entire'difference. In all probability not more than 
some 200 or 300 of these earliest numbers were printed, and these were not offered 
for sale to the general public, but sent hurriedly to the reviewers, after which use 
the great majority would find their way into the waste-paper basket, thereby 
greatly increasing their scarcity, and in consequence of which the advertisers do 
not hesitate to state that such another copy could not again be obtained at any 
price. 
This comparison here alluded to is most striking indeed, for the 
first illustrations are delicate, velvety, and graceful ; but the latter 
ones are coarse, hard, and rough. It may be said here, that so 
markedly individual are the illustrations, that, {presented without 
them, “ Pickwick” always seems mutilated or abridged. And so 
absorbing was the fascination of “ Pickwick,” that numbers of 
artists were drawn into supplying fresh and fresh illustrations, all of 
which the collector is compelled to recognise. These parasitical 
growths are no doubt part of a disease ; in nearly all cases they are 
discordant and inscrutable, and only serve to confirm the merits of 
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the original designs. Strange to say, these are now set up as rarities, 
and partake of the favouring gale. 

Evidence, therefore, of the enormous popularity of Dickens’s early 
writing was the quantity of these “extra illustrations” that were 
supplied. For “ Pickwick ” there were the following : 

1. The set of 40 plates, by Alfred Crowquill, entitled “ Pictures 
Picked from the Pickwickians,” published by Ackermann in 1837. 
For these 15 guineas have been asked. 

2. “ Pickwickian Illustrations,” by Heath. Twenty in number. 
Published by McLean, of the Haymarket, in 1837. 

3. Strange’s Illustrations. Five in number. 

4. Sir John Gilbert’s. Seventeen in number. 

5. Pailthorpe’s. Twenty-four etchings. 

6. Onwhyn’s. Thirty-two extra illustrations by “Sam Weller.” 
In 1846 Onwhyn issued eight more, to illustrate the first cheap 
edition of “ Pickwick.” 

Recently twelve more plates by Onwhyn have come to light :— 


Plate mark 9 by §} inches. Price the set, India proofs, 30s. ; etching coloured 
by Pailthorpe, 25s. This set of plates was designed and etched in 1847, and have 
been recently discovered by the Onwhyn family, from whom they were purchased, 
and are now published for the first time. Apart from the interest attaching to 
the illustrating of so phenomenal a book of the century as ‘‘ Pickwick,” by an 
artist of the time, and a book-illustrator of note, the designs have decided merit 
of their own, and will be welcomed by every collector of the works of Charles 
Dickens. They possess also the advantage of being of a size suitable for insertion 
in any edition of the work. 

“ Alfred Crowquill ” was one Robert Forrester. In the Heath case 
you must see the “label is on one side.” The copies, too, are 
rarely found “in an untouched state.” Get “the pictorial wrappers ” 
if possible, and no “ jagged edges.” 

There is a quaint enthusiasm here that is refreshing. Note the 
phrase “untouched copy ”—as though it were some rare old picture. 
But these “ untouched ” copies will unhappily suggest other copies 
that have been “ touched,” or “ faked.” 

Though it is not quite 2 propos, I cannot resist inserting a curious 
tribute to “ Boz’s” medical instinct displayed in “ Pickwick” and 
other works. The British Medical Journal says that 

None, except medical men, can judge of the rare fidelity with which he 
followed the great mother through the devious paths of disease and death. In 
reading ‘* Oliver Twist ” and ‘* Dombey and Son,” or ** The Chimes,” or even 
“*No Thoroughfare,” the physician often felt tempted to say, ‘* What a gain it 
would have been to physic if one so keen to observe, and so facile to describe, 
had devoted his powers to the medical art!” It must not be forgotten that his 
description of hectic (in ‘‘ Oliver Twist’) has found its way into more than one 
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standard work in both medicine and surgery (Miller’s “ Principle of Surgery,” 
second edition, p. 46; also Dr. Aitkin’s ‘* Practice of Medicine,” third edition, 
vol. i. p. 111 ; also several American and French books) ; that he anticipated 
the clinical researches of M. Dax, Broca, and Hughlings Jackson, on the con- 
nection of right hemiplegia with asphasia (vide ‘*‘ Dombey and Son” for the last 
illness of Mrs. Skewton) ; and that his description of epilepsy in Walter Wilding, 
and of moral and mental insanity in characters too numerous to mention, show 
the hand of a master. It is feeble praise to add that he was always just, and 
generally generous, to our profession. Even his descriptions of our Bob Sawyers, 
and their less reputable friends, always wanted the coarseness and, let us add, 
the unreality of Albert Smith’s. 


Nothing strikes us so much in modern publishing as the lack of 
taste and elegance in the decorations and treatment of books. 
There used to be an artistic feeling and grace, which was extended 
to paper, illustrations, and bindings. One spirit seemed to combine 
and direct these elements. There was a homogeneousness. In 
evidence of this truth we have only to look at the works issued 
by Mr. Ruskin, Moxon, and others of that era. The early Tenny- 
son volumes are delicate, graceful things, works of art, even to the 
tint of the green cloth. The later issues are rude, coarse, and un- 
pleasing. Above all, the five little Christmas Books of Dickens are 
the most charming, enticing little volumes that can be conceived. 
They seem to be “entire perfect chrysolites.” This, however, rather 
applies to the first, the “Christmas Carol,” which is perfect in the 
writing, print, paper, binding, and illustrations. Every one con- 
cerned showed feeling. The pictures suited the story, for they 
were done by the author’s own friends ; the binding, though only in 
cloth, might be treated as permanent ; the gilding of the edges was 
a different thing from the system now in vogue. We need not wonder 
at the high prices asked and given, viz., from one to five pounds, 
“according to condition.” Much of the attraction was owing to the 
excellence of the materials and workmanship. As we know, nothing 
becomes more squalidly unpleasant or mean than a cloth-bound 
book of our day ; with every year its squalidness increases—the bad 
paper decays, the bad print fades, the badly dyed cloth loses colour. 
But these Christmas tales seem to mellow and improve, the fresh 
colour does not fade, the gilding brightens, the print grows more 
brilliant. 

These little books, it is known, were illustrated by Leech, 
Stanfield, Doyle, Tenniel, in a most charming, graceful, and fanciful 
way. ‘They seemed really inspired. The etchings of the “Carol” 
were brilliantly coloured by hand, after a fashion that was then 
popular. The frontispiece of Mr. Fezziwig dancing, which is faced 
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by the delicate title in coloured lettering, lingers in the memory. 
Nothing can be more artistic, also, than the fashion in which some 
of the illustrations are blended with the text—treated on such occa- 
sions with a delicate reserve, though not obtrusive. They seemed 
designed for their places: very different from the modern treat- 
ment of such things, where the text is violently dislodged and dis- 
ordered to make room for them. Even in these little books we find 
curious variations, as in the case of “the earliest issue of the first 
edition, with ‘ Stave I.,’ that was afterwards altered to ‘ One,’ and the 
end-papers green, original pictorial cloth, a very beautiful copy, being 
simply as bright and fresh as on the day of publication.” Another 
copy is described as being in the “ original pictorial cloth, in the 
most beautiful condition that it is possible to imagine, even the silver 
tissue papers are there.” This is an honest enthusiasm, and not 
undeserved. ‘The “ silver tissue papers,” by the way, are often torn 
out, as it is thought they stain or “fox” the plates. Another copy 
is ‘a thoroughly good one, but not so fresh.” 

The title is daintily printed in red and blue characters. But 
there was a copy lately offered in “the original drown cloth,” and 
which was “in a very rare state, the title being printed in red and 
green.” It had no statement as to the edition, and though the date 
was 1844, “it may have been the earliest issue of 1843,” as the 
publishers often ante-dated their books. A complete set of good 
editions, “ ‘The Carol’ in brown, the others in red cloth, 1843- 
1848,” has been offered for ten guineas. “The Battle of Life,” it 
seems, has “ A Love Story” printed in a simple scroll, and under- 
neath the publisher’s name, address, and date, 1846, which is a 
variation. 

In appraising the old Elzevirs there are the most minute points 
to be considered—a little bull’s head wanting on one of the pages, 
and you have bought the wrong one, and worthless, edition. A mis- 
placed word makes all the difference. So in the case of “ The 
Chimes,” the earliest issue has the publishers’ names on the engraved 
part of the vignette title, zo¢ underneath. 

Fancy the pains and searching investigations that can discover 
such points as this. We have also a facsimile reproduction of the 
author’s original manuscript, with an introduction by F. G. Kitton, 
in 1850, of which only fifty copies were printed, reproduced on 
Whatman hand-made paper. 

With what pleasant associations of childhood is Thomas Tegg 
associated ! In those early days we knew Thomas Tegg perfectly. 


His books were charming books—charmingly “got up,” the wood 
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engravings spirited and delicate. Peter Parley issued a Penny Library 
in 1842, with some odd abridgments of Dickens stories : ‘‘ The Old 
Curiosity Shop,” “ Barnaby Rudge,” and the “ Picnic Papers,” abridged 
from Charles Dickens’s “ Master Humphrey’s Clock,” &c., illustrated 
with a portrait of Dickens, and twenty-six original cuts of characters 
and incidents in the novels that appear in no other work. 

This unusual proceeding was done with the approval and permis- 
sion of Dickens, and the volume is dedicated to him. This publica- 
tion somewhat comes in aid of the theory that Dickens was the 
author of “Sergeant Bell’s Raree Show,” another capital child’s 
book, also published by Tegg.' 

Some years ago there was offered a rare Dickensian treasure. 
Everything about the “ Christmas Carol ” is attractive and inviting. It 
is bound up with innumerable graceful and tender associations ; the 
little book suggests the old delights of the first reading—an old long- 
forgotten night of exquisite pleasure ; the picture-scenes are as of real 
personages ; we hear the voice of the author as he read it. This was— 

The seven original drawings for the illustrations, namely : Marley’s Ghost 
(in pencil and water-colours); The Old Ghost ina White Waistcoat ; The Last 
of the Spirits ; Mr. Fezziwig’s Ball (in pencil and water-colours) ; ** The Spirit 
dropped beneath it”; ‘‘ ‘ Deny it,’ cried the Spirit’ ; Scrooge and Bob Cratchit. 

This series of drawings (we are told) to one of Dickens’s most famous books 
was formerly in the possession of the artist’s daughter. But few books have 
been ushered into existence with a happier accompaniment of illustrations than 
the ‘‘Christmas Carol”; and Leech’s designs (a beautiful demonstration of the 
friendship subsisting between author and artist) may justly claim some share of 
the celebrity belonging to the book. Bound in a copy of the ‘ Carol” they 
would make the grandest copy extant. A single drawing for ‘‘ The Battle of 
Life ” was sold by auction recently for £35. 

The price demanded for the set was £240. What would the 
author and the artist have thought of such a thing! This has 
probably found its way to my friend Mr. Wright, of Paris, who has 
a matchless collection. One of the most curious oddities connected 
with the “ Carol” is, that there is an edition dated 1844, which has 
no number of the edition on the title. Though the book was 
published in 1843, this edition of 1844 is held to be actually an 
older one—I know not why. 

All this may seem far-fetched, fanciful, and trivial enough ; 
but it must be recollected that these books stand upon their merits, 
and that they are as rare as they are artistic, or rather, that they are 
rare because they are artistic. The books of other writers almost 
as popular as Dickens, such as Thackeray, Macaulay, Carlyle, 

1 See an article by Mr. R. H. Shepherd in the Gentkeman’s Magazine for 
December 1889. 
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Tennyson, have not excited so great a “gust”; “ Vanity Fair” and 
“Pendennis” are without any of these piquant variations, though, of 
course, the first editions, like most first editions, are sought after. 

Another handsome and enticing work of the Dickens series is 
“Master Humphrey’s Clock.” Now, this again stands upon its own 
merits, quite apart from any rare bibliographical interest. First, it 
is of a very large and even stately shape, it is finely printed, and a 
pleasure tolook on. The illustrations are truly beautiful and full of 
feeling, being inspired by both the author and the artists, George 
Cattermole and Hablot Browne. Here, too, we find the usual 
caprices and changes. At the beginning it was issued in weekly 
numbers, with a sort of framework which was intended as a vehicle 
for short stories. This plan was soon abandoned, and the two long, 
well-known tales introduced and steadily pursued without interruption. 
In later editions the rather purposeless framework which reintro- 
duced the Pickwickians was cut away, and the collated editions stand 
as two distinct narratives. The proper form is three volumes, but 
sometimes it appears as two, and often as one. Here are two speci- 
mens of desirable copies fully described :— 

‘*Master Humphrey’s Clock,” by Charles Dickens, with illustrations by 
George Cattermole and Hablot K. Browne, extra illustrated with the seventy 
beautiful full-page etchings, designed and etched by Thomas Sibson, complete 
with the title-page and list of the plates that was printed specially for them. 
First edition throughout, 3 vols. imp. 8vo. Costly and beautifully bound, the 
edges entirely uncut. Also preserved in a separate volume bound to match are 
the whole of the eighty-eight pictorial wrappers that were issued with the 
**Clock.” It is very essential to have these, as several contain ‘* Addresses to 
the Reader” written by Charles Dickens. The whole forming one of the choicest 
books ever offered for sale. Absolutely faultless, 4 vols., imperial 8vo., thirty- 
five guineas. Chapman & Hall & Tyas, 1840-42. 


The “addresses” are a curious element. Another is strangely 
and mysteriously issued in “ black cloth ” :— 


Original pictorial black cloth, edges entirely uncut. It would be difficult for 
anyone who has never seen these extra illustrations to imagine how clever and 
essential they are to have with the book. Thirty guineas. 

This is the only copy I have seen in black pictorial cloth. They have the 
famous ‘‘ clock” on the sides, and the lettering is enclosed in a peculiar. but I 
think ugly scroll. 


We have even 


One of the ‘‘ portfolios ” issued to. preserve the weekly numbers of ‘* Maste' 
Humphrey’s Clock ” at the time of their publication, with a design in gold of the 
**Clock ” on the side. 4s. Smith (1840) : 


all which shows a singular, and even tender interest. 
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Presentation copies of “ Pickwick” are now coming into the 
market, for Dickens, as may be supposed, had innumerable friends 
and admirers, and gavea great many copies away. A most interesting 
copy was lately offered for sale—an American edition presented by 
Mrs. Dickens to a friend, “ Ann Brown,” in 1842, in the early har- 


monious days. 

The “ Sketches by Boz,” Dickens’s first serious work, has also its 
interesting variations. The distinction between the first and later 
editions is here shown :— 

**Sketches by Boz,” illustrative of every-day life and every-day people, with 
twenty-eight fine illustrations by George Cruikshank, the two series complete, 
and all earliest issues of the first editions, 3 vols., post 8vo. Expensively bound 
in half crimson levant morocco extra, in the best style, fine copies, £15. 155. 
Macrone, 1836-7. 

The second series has the two extra plates which appeared in the second edition 
and not in first, inserted, thus making this set all a collector could desire. A 
genuine (like the above) first edition of the first series very seldom occurs for sale. 

‘«Sketches by Boz,” illustrative of every-day life and every-day people. 
1839. First complete edition, with earliest impressions of the forty beautiful 
engravings by George Cruikshank, 8vo. A splendid copy, in stained calf super 
extra, very elegantly tooled back and borders, top edges gilt, totally uncut, with 
the original cloth back and sides preserved at end, by Riviere (a very scarce book 
in this fine state), £10. 10s. 

This is the first octavo edition, and contains thirteen new plates which do not 
appear in the former editions, It is valued by Mr. Johnson in his ‘‘ Hints to the 
Dickens Collector ” (1885) at from £8 to £10 in cloth. 

What devotional enthusiasm in having the “original cloth back 
and sides preserved at the end,” in an officially bound book by 
Riviere! Cruikshank’s plates, it need not be said, are spirited, 
but are even more interesting from the various figures introduced, 
that suggest those of Pickwick; and, in the text too, there are 
several Pickwickian hints developed later. 

Another little trifle, eagerly sought, is the “‘ Ballad of Lord Bate- 
man.” This was a little tract, a mere waif and stray, thus described :— 

‘*The Loving Ballad of Lord Bateman.” Illustrated with eleven full-page 
plates and one page of music by George Cruikshank, with preface and notes 
written by Charles Dickens, 32mo., first edition, original green cloth, with Cruik- 
shank’s design in gold on sides, Earliest issue, with etchings in first state, eight 
guineas. London: Charles Tilt, Fleet Street, and Mustapha Syried, Constan- 
tinople. 

The price eight guineas! Something, of course, must be allowed 
for the rarity, but there can be no doubt that the real interest was 
excited by the enthusiastic dramatic interest which prompted the 


two authors. 


Walter Hamilton tells us that George Cruikshank ‘‘ sang the old English 
ballad ” in the manner of a street-ballad singer at a dinner of the Antiquarian 
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Society, at which Dickens and Thackeray were present. The latter is reported 
to have remarked, ‘*‘ I should liketo print that ballad, with illustrations,” but Cruik- 
shank warned him off, saying that this was exactly what he himself had resolved 
to do. The original ballad was much lenger than that which Cruikshank illus- 
trated, and to which Charles Dickens furnished humorous notes, and was of 
comic in any respect. 

‘*Lord Bateman” was Cruikshank’s delight. The exquisite foolery expressed 
in his plates of this eccentric nobleman he would act, at any moment, in any 
place, to the end of his life. Mr. Percival Leigh remembers a characteristic scene 
at the ‘* Cheshire Cheese,” Fleet Street, about 1842 or 1843. ‘‘ This,” he says, 
“was in G. C.’s pre-teetotal period. After dinner came drink and smoke, of 
course; and G. C. was induced to sing ‘ Billy Taylor,’ which ‘he did with 
grotesque expression and action, varied to suit the words. He likewise sang 
‘Lord Bateman’ in his shirt-sleeves, with his coat flung cloak-wise over his left 
arm, whilst he paced up and down, disporting himself with a walking-stick, after 
the manner of the noble lord, as represented in his illustration to the ballad.” 

Six-and-twenty years afterwards we find the bright-hearted old man still with 
spirits enough for his favourite parts. 

**One day,” says Mr. Frederick Locker, ‘‘ he asked us to tea and to hear him 
sing ‘Lord Bateman’ iz character, which he did to our infinite delight. He 
posed in the costume of that deeply interesting, but somewhat mysterious noble- 
man. I am often reminded of the circumstance; for I have a copy of ‘ Lord 
Bateman ’ (1851), and on the false title is written : 

‘© * This evening, July 13, 1868, 
***T sang ‘* Lord Bateman” 
eee to 
** € My dear little friend, Eleanor Locker. 
*** GEORGE CRUIKSHANK.’” 
This in his seventy-sixth year ! 


But we must be careful to see that our first edition, that is, “ the 
earliest issue of the first edition, has the pagination in the middle 
of each page, 12mo., in the original pictorial cloth designed by 
G. C.” You must see, too, that you have “all the advertisements,” 
and also “the original pictorial cover.” 

I think one of the most curious of illustrations of Dickens, as a 
relic, is the following :— 

A card (probably unique) of Mr. Shaw’s educational establishment, Bowes 
Academy, Greta Bridge, Yorkshire. A MS. note states that Mr. Shaw leaves 
the ‘‘Saracen’s Head,” Snow Hill, at half-past 7 o’clock Thursday morning, 
July 25. Ip gilt frame. 

This clearly must have been the original of Mr. Squeers. 

What odd mysteries there are as to the “condition” of certain 
books, which almost always “turn up” in a particular “state,” 
as will be seen from this specimen, a little early trifle of “ Boz.” 


Extremely rare in this state. ‘Sketches of Young Couples,” with an urgent 
remonstrance to the Gentlemen of England on the present alarming crisis, with 
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six illustrations by ‘‘ Phiz,” 1840. Genuine first edition, 12mo., choice copy, 
in the original illustrated cover. Unusually clean and fresh. £5. 10s. 

Very seldom indeed is the above little book found in good state. Even if the 
sides are in fair condition, the back with the lettering is generally missing. This 
covy, however, is most perfect ; there is no single blemish either in the cover or 
book itself, even the tissue paper to the plates is intact. 


“Unusually clean and fresh” ! How quaint is this—as though it 
must be its ordained fate to be thumbed, frayed, knocked about, 
and it were highly creditable in the present copy to present itself in 
decent condition. Why should “the back with the lettering ” be 
“generally missing”? This is evidently some “ Poor Jo” of the 
trade, forced to “ move on.” 

The little tract “Sunday under Three Heads” now brings an 
enormous price, and has even been reprinted in facsimile. Years ago at 
an auction I recall the late Dr. Joly, who secured a volume of tracts 
for a shilling, pointing out, with some triumph, to his friend this very 
“ Sunday under Three Heads,” which, he said, carelessly, was “ rather 
scarce.” A copy has been announced with great pride, and claiming 
attention for its merits: “An exceptionally large copy, with the 
edges quite rough and uncut. It has been generally found in stiff 
boards, with the edges cut. The present copy zs the largest the 
advertiser has seen,” and so he asks ten guineas for it. A bookseller in 
Manchester once sold a copy for threepence—it was not Jong after 
resold for eight guineas. Again we may speculate how amused 
would the author have been at these pranks. 

Here is another rarity : 

‘*Drooping Buds,’”’ by Charles Dickens, Esq., printed for private circulation 
by the Royal Infirmary Dorcas Society, to awaken iaterest in a hospital for sick 
children in Glasgow, 11 pp., 8vo., original wrappers, £15. 155. 1866. 

The only copy that seems to be extant. It was shown some eighteen months 
back to Chas. Plumtre Johnscn, Esq., the well-known Dickens bibliographer, 
who declared it quite unknown to him. This gentleman subsequently wrote to 
the Athencum on the subject, November 16, 1889, and as no collector or other 
person wrote saying they were in possession of a copy, or even knew of one, this 
one may be fairly presumed to be unique. Certainly no copy has turned up in 


any of the fine, and presumed to be complete, Dickens collections that have been 
dispersed during the last ten years. 


The following was engendered by the mystery attending the un- 
complete “ Edwin Drood” : 

‘John Jasper’s Secret,’’ being a narrative of certain events following and 
explaining ‘‘ The Mystery of Edwin Drood,” illustrated with twenty full-page 


plates. First edition, a fine copy in the eight monthly parts, with the clever 
pictorial wrappers as issued, £4. 4s. 1871-2. 


It may be said that the Dickens “ Boom” is now subsiding, 
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having been somewhat overdone. We have heard of one dealer who 
has in his hands forty illustrated Pickwicks, all in numbers. 

“In the original cloth, uncut.” This is a great and precious 
beauty. The feeling is perhaps intelligible. The original cloth 
binding has a grace and appropriateness, with an artistic pattern 
in “ blind tooling.” The covers of the Christmas Books are charm- 
ing, and almost a part of the work. They do not look the same 
when bound in gaudy jacket, their edges trimmed. 

You may think yourself happy in the possession of the first 
edition of Oliver Twist, three volumes in the “original cloth” and 
“uncut.” How brilliant and dramatic are the plates of the early 
issues, so that the artist made that mad claim of having suggested or 
half written some of the most striking incidents. But the real judge 
of such things, turning it over, will instantly exclaim : “‘ Where is the 
rare list of illustrations, and the suppressed plate ?” 

‘Oliver Twist: or, the Parish Boy’s Progress,” by ‘‘ Boz,” illustrated with 
twenty-three etchings by George Cruikshank. The real first edition, being the 
pages and plates taken out of the magazine in which the work first made its 
appearance, and bound into a volume, with a fine portrait of Dickens (specially 
coloured by hand) inserted, and a specially printed title-page prefixed ; also one 
of the original paper covers of the magazine (designed by Cruikshank) inserted ; 
full bound in maroon morocco, gilt back, top edges gilt, £3. 3s. Bentley, 
1837-39. 8vo. 

A volume well worth possessing, as it shows both the story and the scarcely 
less famous etchings in their criginal state, before their publication in book-form. 
It is therefore the vea/ first edition of the work, and the plates can nowhere else 
be seen in such brilliancy. 

It must be confessed there is no exaggeration in this. It is 
difficult to give an idea of the brilliancy and dramatic effect of these 
early impressions ; while the type and format of the text—from 
“Bentley’s Magazine ”—seem quite in harmony. These older 
magazines—Bentley’s and Ainsworth, a long series, and bound up— 
are really very striking and handsome works. They have an artistic 
and literary merit, far beyond what we find in similar works of our 
day, which are ephemeral in all points. What sound and enter- 
taining reading, too! Cruikshank is here seen at his best. 

There is actually a writing of Dickens of which only one copy is 
known. This is a little tract of some twenty pages, which he furnished 
as the contribution to an annual, and is called ‘‘To be Read at 
Dusk.” Mr. Charles Plumtre Johnson writes of it in the Athenaum, 
on May 11, 1891 :— 


Every Dickens collector knows that this tale appeared in the Keepsake in 1852, 
under the editorship of Miss Power. I question, however, whether it is known 
that it was also issued, as was Thackeray’s ‘‘ An Interesting Event,” in a separate 
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pamphlet. By the courtesy of Mr. and Mrs. Tregaskis, the booksellers in 
Holborn, I am able to describe the pamphlet. It consists of nineteen pages 
octavo. The type was reset, and differs from that used in the Azepsake. The 
title-page reads: ‘‘‘ To be Read at Dusk,’ by Charles Dickens. London: 1852.” 
The printer was the same as of the Azepfsake: ‘*G. Barclay, Castle Street, 
Leicester Square.”” I fear that the pamphlet is only interesting to the biblio- 
grapher, as the collector can hardly hope to possess a volume so rare as I believe 
this to be.—Cuas, P. JOHNSON, 


The tract was offered for twenty-five guineas. 

A little book is associated in the oddest way with Dickens : 
“ Infelicia,” by Adah Isaacs Menken. It is dedicated to him, and the 
authoress printed a facsimile of his letter acknowledging the compli- 
ment. These verses are sought by the bibliophiles, and are essential 
for any complete collection : the book fetching about £2. I have heard 
Dickens relate in his richest comic manner the incidents of this 
introduction. The lady at one time was the talk of the town, from 
her performance of Mazeppa, when she appeared bound to her 
untamed and fiery steed—of course a very pliant, well-broken 
quadruped—in the airiest of raiment. “ Boz” was one night seated in 
the stalls looking on, when her business manager, a Yankee, stood 
before him with a pressing invitation from the fair and massively- 
built equestrian to come round and see her. The emissary, in the 
usual nasal tone, represented that this meeting was the dream of 
her—the equestrian’s—life. The author politely waived off the 
interview, deprecating the compliment ; but the manager returned 
with more pressing insistence, and “ Boz” had to yield. He gave a 
humorous sketch of the interview, and the lavish incense that was 
offered to him. “The dream of her life” was still insisted on, but 
unluckily I have forgotten the details. The lady had literary instincts, 
and her verses are full of fire. Sometimes, we are told, they have 
been “ attributed to Swinburne.” 

She later transferred her adoration—strange to say—to the elder 
Dumas, and I possess that rarest and most curious of curios, a 
photograph representing her and the grand novelist standing together. 
Later, I think, she married the pugilist Heenan. Altogether an odd 
history. 

Another Dickens treasure, exceedingly rare, is the ‘‘ Curious 
Dance round a Curious Tree,” a tract of 20 pages, published by 
the Committee of St. Luke’s Hospital in 186o. 

Other rarities are “ The Village Coquettes,” a comic opera in 
two acts, the music by John Hullah. There was a copy sold “clean 
as new,” in the wrapper, unopened,’as it left the printer’s hands, of 
which £25 was the price. Another copy, which had the misfortune 
to be a “cut copy,” only brought £15. 5s. at Sotheby’s. 
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There is also “‘ Hunted Down: a story,” with some account of 
Thomas Griffith Wainwright, the poisoner, which he wrote for a 
New York paper, and for which he received £1,000. It has never 
been included in his works. 

Mr. James Payn, the editor of Zhe Cornhill, wrote, I think, in 
that journal an account of “ The Youth and Middle-age of Charles 
Dickens.” This was “privately printed,” and only twenty copies 
were issued. It is therefore very rare indeed. 

“The Child’s History of England” is also extraordinarily rare. 
It appeared in Household Words originally, and was later issued in 
three pretty little quartos. But it must be the first edition—and 
“see that you get it ”-——for there is a later one, frontispiece by F. W. 
Topham, 1850-59, which, in binding and size, “are identically the 
same as the rare first edition, which commands so high a price.” 
This thing you can have for some 35s. 

At the present moment there is a discussion going on as to the 
Yorkshire schools, whose abuses were so vigorously “ gibbeted” in 
“Nickleby”; and a great deal of curious information is being 
gradually collected. The particular school, the original of Squeers 
himself, with other points, are being debated. Indeed, most of 
Dickens’s characters—apart from their attractions as figures of 
fiction—have this strange connection with real life. The Cheerybles 
even have a little book to themselves, and the Rev. W. Hume Elliot 
has written : 

‘*The Country of the Cheeryble Brothers,” cr. 8vo., numerous portraits and 
views, new cloth, top edge gilt, 3s. 6d. Selkirk, 1893. 

Mr. Justice Stareleigh, who tried the famous action “ Bardell z. 
Pickwick,” was, it is known, drawn from Mr. Justice Gazelee. The 
strokes are admirable, and, though the judge’s peculiarities are 
humorous enough, they suggest a disagreeable character. It is 
odd, however, that Gazelee’s name is not handed down as an 
odious judge. Mr. Crabb Robinson furnishes an unpleasant 
trait, but it is the only one I can find. At Norwich Robinson was 
defending some burglars, against whom the evidence of an accomplice 
was the only evidence. That evidence, odd to say, was only 
receivable on the terms that he had been imprisoned and whipped, 
or fined. The witness, however, had only been imprisoned, and the 
objection was made. Gazelee, however, admitted the evidence, and 
the men were convicted. Their counsel, however, privately intimated 
to the judge that unless the men were discharged he would state the 
whole to the Secretary of State. Ina few days the men were released, 
which was highly significant. 
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I should covet the following :— 


‘* Bentley's Miscellany,” from Vol. I., with contributions by Chas. Dickens, 
Ainsworth, Albert Smith, Maxwell, Lover, Peacock, Father Prout, Captain 
Marryat, Cooper, Mark Lemon, Hook, Cockton, Napier, &c. Illustrated with 
numerous portraits and full-page etchings by George Cruikshank, John Leech, 
** Phiz,” W. Buss, and Crowquill. Eighty vols., £10. Ios. 

Some of the most powerful work of George Cruikshank is shown here in the 
illustrations to *‘ Oliver Twist,” ‘*Guy Fawkes,” ‘*The Ingoldsby Legends,” &c. 

I may add, as a last donne douche, this tribute to the popularity of 
“ Pickwick.” Neale, in his sprightly account of the kingdom of 
Siam, describes the heir to the throne, Prince Chou-Faa—a most 
accomplished man and eager English reader. “I have seen him,” he 
says, “laugh as heartily over ‘ Pickwick’ as though he had been 
accustomed to the scenes that book depicts from his earliest 
childhood.” 

PERCY FITZGERALD. 

















A PEEP AT THE FRENCH. 


OST people travel nowadays, when they are not arguing or 

else investigating the symptoms of their many maladies. 

But this multiplication of trippers can scarcely be said to enhance 
the enlightenment of nations, since those who trip take little notice 
of anything except their own discomfort, the food, the scenery, and 
the bills, being content to return with just as much knowledge about 
the people they have seen as they possessed before they went away. 
No doubt the fact is that, generally speaking, a man goes abroad for 
a holiday, and it is not likely he is going to bother himself by trying 
to particularise the characteristics of the zudigenes. Instead, he 
would rather accept every formula invented about them, esteeming 
them to be just so worthy or unworthy as, by all the axioms of his 
grandmother, he is sure that they deserve to be esteemed. There is 
France, for instance—a country at a stone’s throw, so to speak, to 
which whole hosts of Englishmen are repairing day after day for one 
reason or another. Yet what is known of it over here? We know 
that its constitution is being perpetually upheaved by political earth- 
quakes, that its mutton is nasty and its beef worse, that its President 
is M. Carnot, and that it dislikes us and supplies us with bad eggs. 
But for the rest? So inevitably do we, individually, approve of the 
whole country in a lump, or else abominate it altogether and every- 
thing that is its, that there is always a section of opinion here which will 
admit nothing but reprehensibility in France ; while another section 
must needs be for ever deploring that we do not straightway set to 
work to copy this or that French plan which appears to be so pretty. 
Combining these views we arrive at the average national apprecia- 
tion, and so, mixing the good and bad together, receive the 
hypothesis that the French are lively, amiable, untruthful, witty, 
vain, polite, and an assortment of other such things. Let us try to 
see now how far any of this is the case. Let us even try to discover 
whether a single one—even one—of the accepted notions about 
these people can, on inquiry, be accredited with any fragment of 
justification. 
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To begin with Paris. In the articles of our belief, in newspapers 
and elsewhere, it is written over and over and over again that Paris 
is pre-eminently the gay city, the city of pleasure, the city: of all 
sorts of fantastic and paradisaical delights. Is it? Yes, to him who 
goes there for a month with the express purpose of discovering 
amusement, and whose Paris is contained, as it generally is in these 
cases, within a circle whose diameter measures about half a mile. 
And if one’s movements were circumscribed by such a boundary in 
London, taking that part which one chose, would not one find 
diversions of every description heaped one upon another in just as 
great a quantity? No, it is not this little plot of land which is Paris. 
But Paris is long, large, wide, and all unnoticed within its wails exists 
the stress not only of the severest labour, but also of great sadness. 
All work is far more arduous than in London, is more ill-paid, and 
even then is harder to procure. Enquire of the French educated 
man and woman who have to work for their living ; they will confess 
that they have to begin earlier, to remain later, and to toil more than 
similar people over here ; for a French employer is stricter, more 
domineering, and three times more exacting than an English one. 
The labourer also is more fiercely driven ; he is less free ; he is less 
happy ; for, in spite of equality, fraternity, and what not, he is treated 
like a mixture of animal and fool. One need not mention the intense 
misery and destitution of the poor, who have the charcoal fire for 
sequel to the odious supervision, suspicion, and spying of an un- 
scrupulous police ; nor need one say anything of the prison-life of 
those great miserable barracks, in each of which a thousand ill-paid, 
ill-clad, ill-fed soldiers are languishing for their provinces and their 
own occupations again; for this is not the gayer aspect of the 
question, although this is Paris certainly, and, more than that, the 
very heart of Paris. Returning, then, to the amusements, it is 
repeatedly contended that the Parisian is our superior in organizing 
all sorts of fétes and public spectacles. Thoughts will turn to the 
Mardi Gras, to the Mi-caréme, to July 14 ; and, let it be admitted, 
these are nice festivities according to French notions. But when an 
Englishman declares that they are ten times as delightful as anything 
we can accomplish in the same line, he is speaking, of course, from 
an English point of view. From this point of view, then, his state- 
ment is as wrong as it can be. What would he say, pray, if for his 
entertainment were provided some gas jets, a halfpenny mask, two 
or three flags, a stupid catchword, a tawdry circus procession of 
washerwomen, and a lot of childish romping? At Christmas, for the 
benefit of the nursery, he can giggle, make grimaces, and caper round 
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about for half an hour, if he be not too fat ; but after reaching the 
mature age of ten he does not himself care much for these little 
vagaries of baby-play. So it has come to be believed that he takes 
his pleasures sadly. He does not. At anything that really is 
pleasure to him he can laugh as readily as anybody, and join in the 
fun as heartily ; only he is not amused by Punch and Judy, penny 
balloons, and the toys and gambols of a bevy of excursionists poured 
out of cheap trains into the capital. 

Next, in the way of games, one will think with despair of their 
exhihitions, their battles of flowers, their cafés-chantants, their 
Casino entertainments. All these are praiseworthy, to be sure ; but 
if simplicity imagines that any one of these things is the outcome 
of inherent gaiety of soul, or of a really effervescent delight in 
pleasure, simplicity is widely astray. For nothing is more thoroughly 
business-like than all this enterprise, which is simply a pretty con- 
trivance for attracting the stranger and for ingathering the utmost 
possible farthing from his exchequer. The thing is done confessedly 
for this very purpose, and for no other. We are called a nation of 
shopkeepers. Our wares are various commodities, sold at their 
value. The wares of the French are sundry amusements, sold for 
the more part to foreigners at twice as much as they are worth ; and 
what appears to be the result of spontaneous joyfulness of spirit is in 
effect the outcome of laborious concoction behind the counter, 
undertaken at a good national profit like a transaction in coal, iron, 
soap, Or any other kind of merchandise, for the sake of the pecuniary 
advantages that may accrue therefrom. Indeed, your Gaul is far 
too thrifty, far too calculating, to throw himself heart and soul into 
any diversion whatever. Pleasure, no doubt, he takes (and do not 
we ?), but he takes it in a wholesome dose, accompanied by a nice 
dilution of water. The absolute giving up of one’s self to pleasure, 
with which we so perversely accredit him, is a thing farther removed 
from his country than is the western hemisphere ; for this implies a 
certain Jaisser-aller, a certain recklessness, a certain abandonment of 
some gain or other, which is very far even from tempting him. It is 
safe to say that he never se /aisse aller. He is never joyful or light- 
hearted for pure joy’s sake as the Italians are. “Time is money” 
is the proverb for the possession of which he is never weary of re- 
viling us. Himself, he does not say it: but he has it engraven on 
his heart, and knows, moreover, that tedious calculation is money 
also. Observe the cautious way he gambles, the scheming way he 
bets, the way he investigates the dowry of the women he is supposed 
to love, the way he haggles with his cabman over twopence half- 
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penny. Listen, also, to his wearisome orations, his preachings, his 
psychological inquiries. 

Except Poles and Dutchmen, the French are the most serious 
people in Europe. 

In Paris an Englishman walks along the big boulevards and comes 
home saying: “ What beautiful streets! What life! What move- 
ment!” He has not cared to goa stone’s throw to examine that 
great, sad wilderness, the Faubourg St. Honoré, or that other sadder 
wilderness the Faubourg St. Germain, or that saddest of all wilder- 
nesses from the Arc de Triomphe to the Trocadéro, in which you are 
fortunate if you encounter a handful of individuals in an afternoon, 
or asolitary stray cat between eight o’clock and eleven ; after which 
hour you are still more fortunate if you are not knocked on the head, 
robbed, and very likely shot at. How many a man is there, living 
no farther from the centre of Paris than is Belgravia from Charing 
Cross, who hesitates to stroll home alone after the theatre or after a 
dance, for fear of every species of knave waylaying him as he goes! 
Again, has he who extols this gaiety of Paris by chance ever wandered 
on to the left bank of the river towards the exquisite squalor of the 
Quartier Latin, wherein a host of draggletail students—ye shades of 
Oxford !—are poring over their law-books and their medicine-books, 
cooped up in their top garrets on the sixth floor that are furnished 
nearly as commodiously as disused barns? Or has he, peradven- 
ture, beheld the desolation of Clichy, of Les Ternes, of the skirtings 
of the Champs Elysées? If, for sheer depression and sorrowfulness, 
anything on earth can surpass South Kensington, surely these sur- 
pass it. Is this gay? Yet this is Paris. More, this is the Paris of 
the opulent classes, to which portion the eulogist is probably 
referring, seeing that if he refers to the gaiety of any other part 
he had done far better to rejoice his soul with Whitechapel and 
Hatton Garden. And what is the sort of existence herein? A very 
rich family has its house, its hdtel; the same family in England 
would have two houses, if it pleased, for the same money, to say 
nothing of the taxation. A rich family has a flat on the first or 
second floor ; a family of ordinary means resides far, far up in the 
skies, with no lift by which to arrive there. Above you they are 
learning to dance ; beside you they are learning to fiddle ; on the 
other side they hammer at a piano from morning till night ; below you 
they have got headaches and beseech you not to walk about. A rich 
bachelor has his “apartment”; an ordinary bachelor, poor wretch, 
has a bedroom the size of a cupboard, in which he sits to eat sand- 
wiches and cold sausages off a piece of paper because there is no 
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one to cook anything for him, and no fire to cook it at. Heshaves in 
cold water. He has no bath, because all the water he has got could 
be put into a breakfast cup, and there is no bath-room in the house. 
He must start out without breakfast. In very few instances has he 
even the most comfortless of clubs. Wet or fine, hot or cold, he must 
repair to a restaurant for every meal. And one and all alike, rich, poor, 
men and women, are the slaves of their concierge, who notes when 
you come in, when you go out, what you do, what you don’t do, 
who examines you, interrogates you, discusses you and your income 
and your business, and your coat, and the reason why you do not 
wear some other coat than that coat. You desire to go out of your 
own home after ten o’clock in the evening ; you must beseech your 
concierge: “ Cordon, s'il vous plait.” You desire to come in again at 
your own hour ; you must wait in the street ten minutes until it occurs 
to him to wake up. The staircase is pitch dark ; if you live high up, 
you have done groping your way there just as the dawn is breaking. 
By the soothing persuasion of incessant pourboires, your concierge will 
let you have your letters and parcels some time in the course of the 
day after they arrive. With intermittent Jourdoires you will not get 
them till two days after, and you will have to exhort him, “ Cordon, 
s'il vous plait,” three times before he does please. With no pourboire 
at all you will not get them till the following week, and you will 
stand saying, “Cordon, s'il vous plait, monsieur,” until it is time 
to go back to bed. This is not a lodging-house. Oh, no; this is 
your own home. How gay this is! The Parisian is depressed by 
a wretched climate which, as a meteorological fact, is both hotter in 
summer and colder in winter than London is ; and if the frequent 
dense fogs there are less frequently dense than our fogs, it is because, 
instead of feeling snug over our bright, blazing fires, the Parisian is 
shivering in the vicinity of a black coke stove, or, if there is a fire 
in his little toy-grate, the fuel is so rare that it must be put on as if 
one were putting sugar into one’s tea. The produce of the whole 
world does not make its way to Paris as it does to us; in vain do 
you search for objects which could be procured in any part of 
London. The place abounds with discomforts, lawyers, adulterated 
refreshments, and erudition. 

Few places are less gay than Paris. 

Now see the ways of Society—and this applies to the provinces 
as well. A dinner-party, a dance, a morning call, are much the same 
as they are elsewhere—save for one huge wet blanket, namely, the 
terrible jeune fille, who will be arrived at later on. But if anything 
be more formal than an English dinner-party, it is a French one. 
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“ The French are so sociable !” is the amazing statement persistently 
made and accepted. They are so sociable, indeed, that you may 
live on the same floor, in the same house, with the same people, for 
years, without saying “ How do you do?” to each other on the stairs. 
It is true that they have an affability of manner which we have not ; 
but at the end of half-an-hour you will have attained the summit of 
your intimacy. They will have paid you a compliment: you are 
unwise, indeed, if you think it has the smallest signification. They 
will declare that they shall always be charmed to see you when- 
ever you care to come: you will be worse than unwise if you dream 
of acting on this sentence. Then the Englishman, having made 
the discovery that these are only words and nothing more, turns 
round and assumes that the French are hypocrites. He is wrong 
again. Forthese compliments and haphazard invitations are nothing 
in the world but the merest casual remarks ; they are never meant 
to deceive you in the smallest degree ; they are never intended to 
mean anything at all. If you must needs attach any significance to 
them, it is your own fault, surely, for being so unsophisticated. They 
are simply pleasant scraps of conversation and nothing more, as 
if anyone should say to you, “ How is your mother ?” or, “I hope 
you are quite well.” No, indeed ; an invitation which is really an 
invitation is, with this “sociable” people, far too grave a matter 
to be lightly dealt with. It is in reality a bargain of the mest 
commercial description, as much as if one were to arrange with 
anybody to give him a loaf of bread to-day on condition that he 
should give back a loaf of bread to-morrow. Everything must 
not only be returned, but is expected to be returned: everything, 
down to the driest biscuit and sourest glass of win ordinaire. 
Moreover, it must be returned in exact measure and in an exacti- 
tude of value which admits of not the slightest deviation. Invited 
to dinner, you must make requital for it, not according to the best 
of your ability or means, but according to the very number and 
succulence of the dishes you have helped to devour; and if you 
cannot afford to do this, you do not accept the invitation. A 
bachelor, unable to return a lady’s “ hospitality” in this way, will 
take care to pay her with currency of flowers or bonbons on her 
birthday or at the New Year. And so inevitably will he do this, 
and so inevitably will the value of his offering coincide with the 
value of her food, that any lady on December 31st can reflect that 
to-morrow she will receive such or such a number of bouquets : one 
worth ten francs from A, whom she regaled with only six courses and 
cheap claret ; one worth twenty francs from B, before whom she set 
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eight courses and Burgundy ; another, worth not less than fifty francs, 
from C, down whose throat disappeared no less than ten platefuls, 
besides her asparagus out of season, and the bottle of her champagne 
he drank. So on her birthday: her harvest of bonbons will just 
match the quantity of food she has sown amongst her male atquaint- 
ance. Fail to comply with these regulations, and you will see how 
much French sociability will inspire its possessors to request the 
pleasure of your company again. 

Their dances are ruined by the jeune fille ; their garden-parties 
are poor imitations of our own ; their yachts Jack a Cowes. As for 
the Bal de l’Opéra, the “ Bal des Quat’s Arts,” &c., it is obvious that 
they have nothing whatever to do with society, but are only redeemed 
from dulness by the importation of (what would be called here) 
vulgarity in the shape of persons employed by the management to 
attract others, just as a music-hall provides variety artists to keep up 
its customers. 

It might be imagined that such sociable people would at least 
lapse into bonhomie in the country. A rash man might conclude 
that when he were once known there would be, as in England, houses 
at which he might “ drop in,” as the phrase is, when he pleased. On 
the contrary, he must be expected for at least a day beforehand, in 
order that, in the depths of the provinces, Monsieur may receive him 
in his newest frock-coat and patent leather boots, in order that 
Madame may have assumed her tightest corset and her powder, in 
order that Mademoiselle may have pursed up her mouth and arranged 
herself in the corner with downcast eyes. If there is a regiment in 
the place, how often is there a guest-night? As a rule, there is never 
one ; if there is, it is quite an event. There is no club of any sort 
—unless there are enough English people to make one. There is no 
haphazard association of one with another over hunting, tennis, golf, 
or what not. In the house-party there is no lively merriness of bright, 
glad girls ; there is, instead, the pervading gloom of the austerity of 
Mademoiselle. A young lady is looking intensely forlorn; you go 
and sit near her, and say: “It is a fine day,” or “ Do you think we 
shall have rain soon?” Lo! it is a yeune fille who has no vestige of 
conversation in all her rigid constitution, and before you have made 
a score of remarks exceedingly insipid, her mother, father, and all 
her relations are desiring to know your intentions, as well as how 
much you have got a-year. We have let ourselves be accused of 
puritanical prudery, and have wished that we were so broad-minded 
as our neighbours. But speak to the jeune fille about a play, a 
picture, a book, anything that would be source of trifling conversation 
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with an English girl, and Mademoiselle will blush and wriggle, and 
look down on the floor. What! She never dreamt that the world 
could contain anything so wicked. She would rather die strangled 
in her mother’s apron-string than go for a stroll in broad sunlight 
alone with the merest schoolboy, who himself had not left off 
blushing. Horrid schoolboy ! how can he try to pervert her in this 
way ! She has been known to be within an inch of hysterics because 
an English girl went out in the country with a walking-stick and no 
gloves ; and every one knows the story of the Frenchman who 
knocked at another Frenchman’s bedroom door and could not be let 
in because “I have not finished dressing.” Except in matters of art, 
their prudery is quite “ old-maidish.” 

There are many who imagine that in France everybody is amiable 
to everybody else, and that, consequently, stiffness of introduction is 
minimised. As a matter of fact, the very reverse is the case. A 
carriageful of people—even men—may travel together from Brest to 
Mentone, and, on arriving, will still be glaring at each other sur- 
reptitiously over the top of their newspapers, no one having uttered 
a syllable all the way. Is that the way we go up to Scotland, or 
down to Wales? In France you are still saying “ Monsieur” to a 
man at a time when you would be calling an Englishman by half-a- 
dozen nicknames. As for a jest at his expense, or for ridiculing 
anything he did, he would thenceforward avoid you as a person who 
had grossly insulted him. A French lad is more stately and minis- 
terial than an Englishman of forty years of age; and ma dignité per- 
sonnelle is the most effective weapon that ever was devised for sup- 
pressing all the things that lead to easy-going friendliness. 

On account of frequent constitutional changes it has come to be 
believed that the French are a nation of political busybodies. Let 
us see if these changes are really attributable, not to this cause, but, 
quite on the contrary, to the extreme indifference of the French with 
regard to political questions of any description. At the head, or 
somewhere near the head, of affairs are a number of persons who 
have everything to lose by letting matters glide on, and everything to 
gain by setting some new enterprise on foot. Round these isa ring of 
others who, induced by promises, persuade others in their turn. The 
goodwill of the army is gained in Paris, Lyons, and Marseilles—the 
only three towns that have any political importance at all—and the 
thing is done. Throughout the rest of the country no one cares; 
but all accept the new régime quietly, out of pure indifference. If 
they cared, they would remonstrate ; for they are aware that so many 
alterations of system have retarded the proper progress of the 
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country. But they are so indifferent to politics that they do not concern 
themselves about the matter. How many of them, including edu- 
cated people, were quite astonished to learn that Louis-Philippe was 
exiled, that Napoleon was Emperor, that Napoleon was deposed, that 
Grévy was no longer President, that Boulanger had any other signi- 
ficance than as supplying syllables for the quavers of a comic song! 
They did not care; their lives, meals, cigarettes, and taxes were 
much the same always, no matter who was king, or emperor, or 
president, or anything else. Then the Englishman concludes that 
all these public men are hopelessly dishonest and corrupt ; neither 
does he exclude the leading journals from this imputation. As for 
the journals, let it be said that, inasmuch as they are never provided 
with a scrap of news, and inasmuch as the columns must needs be 
filled with something, it is only natural that they should seize on any 
new notion and exaggerate it and puff it and pack the columns with 
it ; so that very often a thing appears to be a new French craze, 
when it is not a craze at all. As for the reputed dishonesty of their 
statesmen (which means, of course, that these are inherently more 
dishonest than ours), there is no ground for the suspicion, although 
the idea would seem to have been fortified by recent discreditable 
revelations. These very swindles, however, were attributable, not to 
a national integrity inferior to our own, but rather to political condi 
tions exceedingly different from our own. For example, all, or nearly 
all, wealthy Frenchmen are excluded by birth or by their convictions 
from the political arena, State matters being, therefore, in the hands 
of men who are more or less necessitous. Often a deputy’s salary, as 
deputy, is all he has got. How seldom is an M.P. a man of small 
means ! How much less seldom are our Ministers anything but wealthy 
men! Moreover, the most insignificant deputy has the official power 
of bestowing more benefits and privileges than has our most distin- 
guished private member. Thus he is from the very beginning sur- 
rounded by temptations towards sly dealings, which never beset 
the English statesman. So it is obviously unjust to attribute greater 
lack of honour to a class of men who are exposed to seductions 
which can by no means affect this other class ; and, indeed, we have 
no reason for supposing that were our statesmen drawn from the 
same class as French statesmen, they would not behave in exactly 
the same way. 

The French, then, are not dishonest in public life. Nor are they 
deceitful and crafty in private transactions. As thoroughly may one 
depend upon their straightforwardness or upon their fulfilment of a 


word or a promise, as one may depend upon anybody else’s. The 
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chevaliers @industrie are, perhaps, more ingenious in their methods 
than are their insular imitators, but for thoroughness of intention they 
certainly cannot claim superiority ; nor are they so numerous ; nor 
are they so unscrupulous. ‘Les Pickpockets” is an expression with 
which we have suitably supplied our neighbours ; and they have not 
much reason to be grateful for the mob of bookmakers of a certain 
sort, which we have exported for their benefit. Many an investor is 
sorry it was with English companies that he had anything to do. By 
no means a rare creature, either, is the peasant who, in sackcloth 
and ashes, is lamenting that it was with Englishmen that he entered 
into contract concerning the produce of his farm or of his orchard, 
or of his manual industry. 

Equally futile is it to assert that the French are cowardly. Going 
back no farther than the Crimea, no farther than the German war, 
a thousand incidents can be adduced to show how wrong this 
is ; and if they have not prevailed in previous conflicts with our- 
selves, let us be very certain that it was from lack of skill and not 
from lack of bravery. Nor are they vain. True, they have a sound 
national pride, together with some consciousness of its value; 
and—in the name of the Empire on which the sun never sets— 
so have we! No; for sheer national vanity and conceit—whether 
these be good qualities or the reverse is not the question here—we 
must, undoubtedly, award ourselves the entire prize. Nor are they 
dirty; it is only their horrible complexions that make them look as 
if they were. Nor are they gluttons; they eat less than we do, and 
less frequently. They do not always, not quite always, live upon 
frogs, seeing that a small dish of these creatures’ legs will cost you 
about half a sovereign. They do not quite always live upon snails 
either, seeing that in most places, though you desired it ‘ever so,” 
you could not have a snail for love or money. They are not clever 
conversationalists ; the weather, their ailments, and the state of the 
crops, are, if possible, more utterly perpetual and threadbare subjects 
than they are with us. Half their witticisms are nothing but stupid 
puns which an Englishman of average intelligence would be ashamed 
to make ; and the sous-entendu and the double entente are so far from 
being the result of ingenuity of phrase that they are no more than 
the outcome of obvious inevitability and of the wretched poverty of 
a language which, not comprising nearly enough separate sounds or 
words, must needs assign half a dozen meanings to the same sound 
or the same word. They are not the most shocking linguists the 
world can produce ; though, truly enough, they do not equal us in 
pretending to exult in all manner of plays, books, operas, and works 
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in foreign tongues whose point and rhythm they by no means under- 
stand. Opposite “‘sportingsmen,” “ yachtingswomen,” and “les race 
matches” may be conveniently pitted such choice expressions as 
on-dits, téte-a-tétes, fete with no accent, modiste, by way of meaning a 
dressmaker, @ Ja London, by way of meaning after the fashion of 
London, to say nothing of the simple belief that Mdme. is the short 
way to write Madame. Nor do they talk quickly; but, on the contrary, 
they are so “ precious” about their grammar and their phraseology 
that their talk is full of pauses, improvements, recapitulations, and 
that-is-to-say’s and so-to-speak’s and if-one-may-say-so’s. 

“ The French are so excitable,” is another platitude. This would 
imply, presumably, that they are soon moved to excesses of affec- 
tion or hostility accompanied by demonstrative display. Much 
logic would scarcely suffice to diminish the catholicity of this 
creed. But if they are so excitable, how, for instance, does it come 
to pass that they are so monotonously laborious? That the two 
things do not go together may be noticed in Italy or in Spain. How, 
moreover, does it happen that their soldiers—who are, indeed, but 
civilians in red trousers—can be suffered to wear their weapons at all 
times and in all places? Imagine an English garrison town, in which a 
phalanx of civilians in red trousers should be allowed to go out fortified 
with swords and bayonets. How many inhabitants of that town would 
still wear any heads or bodies the next day wherewith to recount the 
history of what had taken place? And yet we are so sage and self- 
collected, and they so silly and excitable! Certain episodes, too, in 
our august Commons should scarcely encourage one to aver that the 
home of fussy excitement is the Palais Bourbon. Alas, to see who 
are the fonder of what is theatrical and sensational, compare with 
anything that is theirs, the blood-and-thunder headings in our news- 
papers, the letters an inch long, the paragraphs intersected with 
“Stabbed to the heart,” with “The charred and mangled corpse,” 
and so on, to say nothing of the agony columns, the grisly illustra- 
tions, the huge black borders in time of mourning, the hat-bands, 
arm-bands, brass bands, and all the posings and caperings round 
conspicuous nobodies. True, the French can caper too ; but that 
is round conspicuous somebodies. 

Then—* The French are so courteous and polite!” Alas, they are 
these things so little that a brief sojourn amongst them will almost 
teach one to forget that such adjectives exist. Certainly, if you are 
behaving after their fashion, you will have had an easy day if you have 
not said “Pardon” and trifled with the brim of your hat some 
couple of hundred times. But with what suave composure you will 
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have refrained from doing anything for anybody, although you 
said “Oh, allow me” allthetime! With what exquisite indifference 
you will have been a spectator while ladies struggled with stiff 
door-handles, wrestled with smpedimenta, and while they dropped 
things on the floor ; and, if it be wet weather, how comfortably you 
will have enjoyed all the shelter afforded by the only umbrella, and 
with what unswerving fortitude you will have adhered to the pavement 
while the women that went past you had to step out into the gutter ! 
To be sure, you will say “I am not hungry” when you mean that 
the dinner is so nasty that you cannot eat a morsel ; and “I am 
quite in a perspiration,” when you find no fire in the drawing-room 
on Christmas Day. But with the most casual acquaintance you will 
not hesitate to embark on the most searching and inclusive cate- 
chism, inquiring straightway : “ How old are you?” “ Where were 
you born ?” “ What do you do all day?” or “‘ How many sisters have 
you got?” Then your attention will fall upon his raiment : “ That is 
not a bad suit ” ; “I see you have got some new boots on,” or “ How 
much was that hat?” Very soon the interest you manifest in him 
will induce you to exclaim amiably : “ I see you have green eyes ” ; 
“What a long beard yours is!” or “ Hov: fat you are!” or else 
“ How thin you are!” And you will not have been rude, or have done 
anything out of the way. At table you will not scruple to amass 
round you all the salt-cellars, pepper-pots, and other people’s spoons 
and forks, so that they may severally illustrate the situation, and repre- 
sent the disposal of the personages and places in the story you are 
telling. Nor will you even pause to say, “ Excuse me,” before 
shovelling things into your mouth with the end of your knife, or 
before polishing the same knife on your table-napkin, or before 
fingering all the bits of bread in the bread-basket, and tossing back 
the unsuitable pieces which you have mauled about, or before taking 
up the bones on your plate and sucking them, or before lapping 
up the coffee-slops upset into your saucer. Polite, forsooth ! 

Again, French women have no right to the admiration awarded 
them in the matter of apparel. Inventing a mere fraction of the 
fashions nowadays, they are not even the first to essay those fashions 
already invented ; but novelties of mode, having been for a great 
part designed in London, are for the more part essayed in the Park, 
at Court, at Ascot, and are for the most part despatched to the 
Continent as an intermediate stage in their progress towards domestic 
servitude and cheap material. Madame may be attired “ within an 
inch‘of her life” during two or three hours of the day, but during 
the other hours Madame is discreetly invisible in an ancient téa- 
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gown, crumpled, worn, bedraggled. When, however, after this con 
cession to them of a virtue which is not theirs, the Englishman 
denies them the possession of a greater virtue, he is farther astray 
than ever. To touch but very lightly on this subject, it may suffice 
to say that French women are far from being the unfaithful, repre- 
hensible women that many, for some odd reason, proclaim them to 
be. The proof of this, to say no more about it, resides in the fact 
that, although it is three times as easy to obtain a divorce there as it 
is here, and although there are three times as many pleas considered 
sufficient for obtaining one, yet the number of cases which adoutissent 
in our divorce court exceeds, in proportion to the number of marri- 
ages, the number of cases which adoutissent in theirs. What devoted 
wives, moreover, are these who, whatever their station in life, are 
giving attention to their households all day long, and to their hus- 
bands’ smallest desires. It is not their motive in life to have as 
many servants as they can, to whom to relegate every labour and 
nuisance of the house, while they themselves are out riding, driving, 
careering to and fro on bicycles, reading Greek, discoursing about 
their rights, and making themselves ridiculous in the garb and cir- 
cumstance of men. Instead, they are being useful ; and, touching 
this matter, there is not a French lady, however learned or fond of 
pleasure or wealthy she may be, who will scorn to learn and prac- 
tise those unpretentious functions of a woman, which she knows 
that none but a woman can perform ; so that if her husband fall into 
adversity through any unexpected cause, she may be a help to him 
in every way instead of a burden who can consider nothing but her 
rights and her own caprice. Nor will she remind him afterwards of 
what she has done for him, and how hard it was to have to do it ; 
nor in a case of dissension or debate will she withhold the deference 
which she believes she owes to her husband, even though in her 
heart she equally believe that, in any particular case, she happens to 
be right and he wrong. This, too, is from a woman who has not 
thrown herself at a man’s head, for that is a thing which, owing to 
her position as jeune fille, she has never had an opportunity of doing, 
even if she had been so inclined ; it is also from her who, in the 
matter of possessions, has brought into the establishment as much 
as, or often more than, the man. So that it is surely all the more 
greatly to the credit of a Frenchwoman if she achieve so much that 
tends towards concord by reason of her submissive femininism and 
her domesticity. In addition to this, she is a mother whose whole 
life is a sacrifice for the benefit of her children. Seldom does she 
re-marry, not because she never has the inclination to do so, but. 
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because she refrains for her children’s sake, They are her first 
thought, The result is that the French, both young and old, adore 
their mothers, towards whom they manifest a respect and veneration 
which may well astonish those who think they are so frivolous and 
flippant that they cannot respect anything. Then, because of this, 
it is enunciated that they are trivial children immersed in a sort of 
sloppy sentimentality. This brings us to another assumption, by 
which it is set forth that the French are exceedingly mawkish and 
namby-pamby. Ourselves, we look with satisfaction to the training 
of our public-schools and universities, whereat all that is namby- 
pamby in a lad is wholesomely abolished. One would think we had 
taken out some monopoly of manliness. But we might do worse in 
the interests of common-sense than reflect that three years’ compul- 
sory service in the rude roughing of barrack rooms, where all the 
classes amalgamate, is at least as well calculated to make a man a 
man as are exclusive games of cricket, a little aristocratic rowing, 
and comfortable college rooms full of cushions and peacocks’ feathers. 
If it is a question of conceit, vanity, and nonsense being abolished by 
means of wholesome knocks, let us not be so bigoted as not to see 
which is the most salutary method to pursue. Contrast the dandyism 
of (say) Trouville with that of (say) Brighton. ‘Trouville must yield 
humbly. 

The French are not effeminate. They are not feeble weaklings 
either, for, though they have few sports, their physique is of necessity 
developed by the most rigorous courses of gymnastics. Moreover, 
their average life is far less luxurious than ours is. Asa nation they 
are less consumptive. They are not badly made, but are well- 
proportioned, though short. They are strong, energetic, and not 
precious about what they do. They do not care a morsel for 
white hands, faultless cravats, and scent on their kerchiefs. Amongst 
the educated classes, it is not, at present, the custom for men to 
embrace each other ; nor is it usual for them to burst into tears 
every five minutes. It is preposterous to take one particular instance 
of these tears and kisses to imply that they always prevail. That 
the French are irreligious is another figment. Certainly they do not 
discover some new vagary of religion every day, and proclaim it 
stridently for everybody else to laugh at ; but they are either careless. 
or else rather devout. They do not frequently quote Scripture, as 
we do, for the sake of being funny, nor frequently hold the clergy, 
as we do, up to ridicule. A nun, if she be staying in a house, takes. 
precedence of every other person in that house. Though no religion 
is taught in the communal schools, yet the classes of M. le Curé 
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are invariably attended to overflowing. Renan, except in a literary 
sense, is little esteemed ; and Comte has two disciples in England 
for every one in France. So has Voltaire ; while what shall be said 
of the proportion, in the two countries, of those who <e saturated 
with dull German metaphysics ? 

For beauty the French care, not, as is supposed, ‘‘rather much,” 
but “ rather little.” Witness the hideousness of their modern furni- 
ture, the worse hideousness of its disposal, the atrocity of their 
uniforms, the awful garments of their peasantry, the dreadful country 
houses, the barrenness of their hotels, the stiff abomination of their 
gardens. In respect of gardens, by the way, they are altogether too 
utilitarian to accede more than a mere fragment of them to thecultiva- 
tion of flowers or anything pretty ; instead, they will have straight rows 
of cabbages and beetroot within a footstep of the house. The same 
motive denudes the trees and hedges of their branches, which, burnt, 
economise a sack of coal. Indeed, from Calais to Biarritz there is 
no care evinced for picturesque effect, nor is there any cheerfulness 
soever of design or aspect, the people being satisfied with what is 
flat, sombre, and colourless, from the pale shutters on the pale 
houses, down to the drab letter-box on the drab wall. 

But when beauty involves any one of the four fine arts it is a 
different question altogether, for then their admiration is straightway 
secured, being secured more by the actual art employed than by the 
actual beauty resultant. It is odd that when Englishmen have so 
many obvious advantages and so many things to be proud of, they 
should want to rush competitively into a field wherein they are so 
badly beaten from the very outset. Can we really have the pre- 
sumption to imagine that we know as much about any question of 
art as our neighbours do? or, in other words, that they are as 
ignorant of this matter as we are? Take the Salon, or the theatre 
(and here there is no question of comparing the painters and actors. 
with our own ; for a nation cannot consist of painters and actors, 
nor, indeed, of any other artists, but it may consist of a public which 
not only cares for good art, but which also can bring some discretion 
into the judgment of it; such being the artistic nation). Now, 
beside the Salon put our Academy, wherein a crowd of people are 
talking to their friends and examining each other’s clothes. How 
many care for the pictures? And of those who do care, how many 
have the faintest notion which is a good picture and which a bad, or 
why one is good and another bad, until they have been informed by 
a professional critic? So with the drama ; we are content to have false 
Pronunciation instead of expression, and lots of scene-shifting instead. 
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of acting. Our good plays must be interspersed with plenty of panto- 
mime and circus-show. In France a good play is certain of success, 
simply because it is good ; the public can judge ; and the dramatist 
over there has never need to write essays to prove how exquisite his 
indifferent plays are. In their literature, too, what is well written 
will inevitably succeed ; more, what is badly written will fail ; there 
is not one of their popular authors who writes, or has written, 
badly. Can we say as much of ours? Why not? It is because we 
do not know what style is when we see it, and when we do know 
we do not care, and when we do care we cannot distinguish the 
merits from the faults. Can we say that our best men and best 
works succeed, while the worst fail? No; but the French can say 
that of theirs. How many an artist, musician, or author have we at 
the present day who is known to disapprove of his most popular 
productions, but who is aware that if he worked better the public 
would appreciate him less! which is equivalent to admitting that we 
drive our artists into poor work. We have, indeed, driven them to 
be commonplace, because we rejoice in what is commonplace ; and 
all the reward a man has who refuses to be commonplace is the 
collection round him of a handful of enthusiasts who hardly secure 
him a bare notoriety, and who generally end in misunderstanding 
and misrepresenting all his intentions, and in rendering him ex- 
ceedingly ridiculous. The result is that no one is encouraged to do 
his best ; for there is no guerdon. No wonder the beginner does 
not strive for progress, when, seeing the success achieved by banality 
and downright badness, he is bound to conclude that public esteem 
has nothing whatever to do with deserts. Such a condition of 
Philistinism, however, could never exist in France, where a man’s 
measure of reward and praise is proportionate to his merit, and where 
the most shadowy promise of ability is straightway encouraged and 
helped on. Every prominent French artist and author is a proof of 
this ; the Comédie Frangaise, the Académie, the Salon, are proofs. 
Going into no question more abstruse than one of newspapers, 
which always reflect public thought, can we say that those journals of 
ours, which are acknowledged to contain the soundest views upon 
art of all kinds, are also the most widely circulated? The answer is 
No. Concerning France and its journals, the answer is Yes. We 
have not always the plea of artistic ignorance as the Hottentots have ; 
for when instruction is placed under our very eyes we yawn and turn 
to scrappy bits, personalities, and American jokes. Intellectuality, 
truth, refinement, love of development, are the bases of French art, 
for which things we, as a public, have no concern whatever. 
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Of course, the sun would rise, and the world turn round, without 
any art at all; but it seems foolish to try to drag the French down 
to an artistic level with ourselves, who rejoice in the combined 
characteristics of the Goth, the Vandal, and the Philistine. Our 
grief about this, though, may be chastened by the reflection that, 
contrary to general belief, French calico is very poor stuff—and 
usually comes from Lancashire. 

All Gaul still # tres partes divisa est; but these three are not 
good, better, best ; nor are they bad, worse, worst. No doubt it isa 
pity, as well as inexpedient, to be so very wrong about a thing, and 
at the same time to be so very certain that we are right. But if we 
persist in believing that France is all vineyards, garlic, and cocks and 
hens, that éfergne is a French word, that the French say encore when 
they want a song repeated, that they live on frogs and eau sucrée, 
why, then, it is no wonder that we are ready to revile them for the 
very folly which they do not commit, to laud them for the very 
wisdom they have never displayed, to upbraid them for every vice in 
which they have never indulged, and to extol them for every virtue 
they have not got. 

GEORGE WIDDRINGTON. 
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4A CLEVER YOUNG MAN: 
JOHN HALL, OF GRAY'S INN, 1627-1656. 


O man had ever done so great things at his age.” Such are 
the words of Thomas Hobbes, the Philosopher of 
Malmesbury, himself a giant in the doing of great things. The man 
to whom Hobbes refers is John Hall, described in the catalogue of 
the British Museum as “ poet,” and in biographical dictionaries as “‘ of 
Durham,” where he was born in 1627. He published his first book, 
“Hore Vacive,” in 1646, at the age of nineteen. The little 
volume, a duodecimo, adorned with the frontispiece of the portrait 
of the youth, engraved by William Marshall, is rarely to be met with. 
It was ushered forth to the world with a preface by John Pawson, 
Hall’s tutor, at St. John’s College, Cambridge, and has commendatory 
verses prefixed, written by the poet and scholar Thomas Stanley 
(whose “History of Philosophy” was once so well known); the 
theologian, W. Hammond ; the dramatist, James Shirley ; and by 
Fellows of St. John’s, A. Holden and T. Goodwin. There are 
Greek elegiacs by Dr. Henry More, “the learned and pious,” as 
Richard Ward calls him. The Essays are dedicated to Mr. John 
Arrowsmith, Master of St. John’s College “in Cambridge.” James 
Howell, the writer of the chatty “ Familiar Letters,” received a copy 
from young Hall, and his letter of acknowledgment can be read in 
the “Letters ” (edited by Mr. Joseph Jacobs, 1890, vol. i., pp. 432-3). 
Howell says: “I found therein many choice and ripe notions.” 
The Essays are on much the same sort of subjects as those of 
Bacon. Accordingly we have the inevitable Essay on Studies. 
Still, he has something of his own to say. For instance: “The 
Prescription of various methods hath arisen from this ; some by the 
pureness of their Naturals have reached to good perfection in learning 
more compendiously, and suppose others may do the like, others 
having gone about, think at their journey’s end they can prescribe 
nearer paths. . . . But indeed some general directions can only be 
given, men’s means and ends being so various, some abounding in 
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leisure, others in means ; some happening on an excellent tutor, 
others being forced to hew out all for themselves ; some desiring to 
know much, others to know well.” 

Here is a passage, from the same essay, with something of the 
crispness and vigour of Bacon, and certainly on his model : “ Some 
studies would be hugged as employments, others only dandled as 
sports ; the one ought not to trespass on the other; for to be em- 
ployed in needless things is half to be idle.” 

In the same year, 1646, John Hall issued his first batch of Poems, 
followed soon afterwards by a secondseries. Again, he is befriended 
bywriters of commendatory poems, notably, again, by Dr. Henry More, 
and by his tutor, John Pawson, Fellow cf St. John’s. Mr. Pawson, 
enthusiastically, heads his poem, “To the no less knowing than 
ingenious Mr. Hall, on his Ignorant Detractors,” and says : 


Thou wast a Nestor in thine infancy ; 

Should they live Nestor’s years they’d infants die. 
Whene’er they learn, what thou canst teach at ten, 
The world in charity shall call them men, 


The poems of John Hall are very unequal in merit. One is 
of personal interest in showing that, even at the age of nineteen, he 
had already given way to habits of self-indulgence : 

Thou who alone 
Canst give assistance, send me aid, 
Else shall I in those depths be laid 
And quickly thrown, 
Whereof I am afraid : 
Thou who canst stop the sea 
In her mid rage, stop me ; 
Lest from myself my own self-ruin be. 


There is a quaint and interesting account of Hall given as an 
introduction to his translation of “ Hierocles upon the Golden 
Verses of Pythagoras; Teaching a Virtuous and Worthy Life. 
Englished by J. Hall, Esquire, 1656” (published posthumously, as 
Hall died earlier in that year). This account was written by John 
Davies (of Kidwelly)—who translated the curious “ Lives of Certain 
Notorious Heretics”—which is added to Alex. Ross’s well-known 
“Pansebeia: a View of All the Religions of the World.” Davies 
there seeks to conceal the drunken habits of his hero, under such 
terms as the following: ‘“‘ He was not given to any exercise that re- 
quired any violent motion of the body, insomuch that in the years 
1650 and 1651, being inclined to pursiness and fatness . . .” &c., &c. 
His other habits of carelessness, not unknown in other young 
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men of the type of John Hall, are thus judiciously dealt with: “ He 
was very careless of ornament, impatient of those dresses and 
effeminacy which some study so much, looking on a barber as a 
tedious torment. The very want of money could never raise in 
him any esteem of it, seldom receiving or paying any himself; 
whence,” adds Davies apologetically, “ haply it comes, that he is 
not unjustly taxed with a neglect and forgetfulness of his engage- 
ments.” Anthony 4 Wood, in the “ Athenz Oxonienses,” 1815, vol. ii., 
cols. 457-460, under the head of Robert Hegge, is more brusque in 
his treatment of Hall’s shortcomings. 

But with them we need not delay longer than to say that he also, 
to reverse the common phrase, had the qualities of his defects. “In 
point of conversation he was another Alcibiades, contemned no 
man, shook hands with any, which made him guilty of a familiarity 
many times with persons much below him. . . . Upon the very first 
acquaintance with anyone he would promise all courtesies and good 
offices that lay in his power; nay, many times would more earnestly 
endeavour it, than if he had to do with a person, whom particular 
acquaintance, haply services, or the recommendation of friends had 
directed to him.” 

We have seen that he had friends among the dons at Cambridge. 
It appears that Hall chafed considerably at the absence of academical 
rewards, which, in their good pleasure, perhaps in their sound judg- 
ment, the Universities forbore to allot to him. His Essays had not 
only amazed the University, but they had travelled over into 
France and had been translated there. Hall, in 1647, left Cambridge 
for London with ill-feeling towards the College authorities, as Davies 
so exquisitely puts it, “for denying those honorary advancements 
which are as it were the indulgence of the University where there 
is an excess of merit.” 

The young Bohemian then plunged into a literary career, for 
which the times well suited his temperament. He wrote a number 
of pamphlets, the nature of which may be guessed by such titles as: 
“The Grounds and Reasons of Monarchy, with an Epitome of 
Scottish Affairs.” This, it should be noted, was in 1650, the year 
after Charles I.’s execution. Another pamphlet was: “A Gagg to 
Love’s Advocate, or an Assertion of the Justice of the Parliament 
in the Execution of Mr. Love,” 1651. A third, “A Treatise 
‘discovering the horrid Cruelties of the Dutch upon our People at 
Amboyna,” 165r. 

Professor Masson, in his great “Life of Milton,” quotes from the 
Council Order Book of the Commonwealth, Wednesday, October 17 
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(1649), “ That 500 copies of Mr. Hall his answer to Mr. Prynne 
be printed in Latin, and that the charge of it be defrayed by the 
Council.” Professor Masson proceeds to say: “This was another 
piece of Mr. Hall’s hack-work, but I have not seen it.” 

Of the above political pamphlets I have nothing to say, nor is it 
necessary to more than name Hall’s translations : 

1. Translation of “ Longinus of the Height of Eloquence,” 1652. 

2. “ Lusus Serius,” from Michael Mayerus, 1654. 

3. The above-mentioned “ Hierocles upon the Golden Verses of 
Pythagoras.” 

Further, Hall edited the “ Lectiones” of Robert Hegge in 1647, and 
wrote a very small book of “ Paradoxes” in 1650. Davies informs 
us that at Cambridge he had begun a novel called “ Leucania,” and 
had added to it at Gray’s Inn, before he could apply himself to the 
severe study of the Laws of the Nation. At his death he had 
begun a translation of Procopius’s “‘Anecdota, or Arcana Historia.” 

What is of more interest is that Davies names, as a lost work, a 
translation which Hall had made of tractates of Comenius, “A 
Modell of a Christian Society,” and “ The Right Hand of Christian 
Love Offered.” Another statement of Davies’ arouses our interest. 
That is, that Hall was visited frequently by Hobbes, and that he 
corresponded with Samuel Hartlib. 

Unfortunately, there are no letters extant of the correspondence 
between Hall and Hartlib, but the acquaintance is primé facie 
evidence of Hall’s care for education. Happily, we need not lay 
stress on indirect indications, for, undoubtedly, John Hall’s chief 
production was: “An Humble Motion to the Parliament of England, 
concerning the Advancement of Learning: and Reformation of the 
Universities. By J. H., London, Printed for John Walker, at the 
Starre in Pope’s Head Alley, 1649.” 8vo. 

I cannot forbear to quote from John Davies a remark which 
should draw our attention to this tractate of 45 pages. In it, he 
says, Hall “took occasion to court the then Rulers so handsomely 
that, that added to his former appearances for the Public, when it 
had so few friends of the pen, got him a present sum of money, 
and a pension of #100 per aunum (say, of the value of £350 
of our money) from the Council.” 

John Davies is an interesting biographer; he tells you the 
very points you want to know. Here is a case in point. This 
“ Humble Motion” contains, as I have said, 45 octavo pages. How 
long did it take Hall to write it? Davies answers this very question. 
It was written in four mornings. Hall “would dictate” (he was too 
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lazy to write) “four or five hours together, beyond the speed of the 
readiest amanuensis, and that with so much choice and ceriainty 
that he seldom altered a word in anything he writ (? dictated), so that 
most of his works were in print before ever he saw them.” 

John Hall, then, in 1649, ze. at the age of 22, wrote a treatise on 
the “ Advancement of Learning.” He did this in four mornings, 
and this work was principally instrumental in securing for him a 
pension equivalent to £350 a year! Oh golden times of the Com- 
monwealth ! 

What, then, is the nature of this highly-rewarded pamphlet? 
Mr. A. H. Bullen speaks of it, in an article on Hall in the “ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography,” as a “well-written tract.” I am 
inclined to go further, and to say that not only is it well written, but 
that it is a vigorous onslaught on the University teaching of the time, 
far more incisive and judicious, for instance, than that of John 
Webster’s “ Academiarum Examen,” in 1654. Hall, of course, 
has been overshadowed by living in the age of Milton, Dury, and 
Hartlib. Moreover, his light was so manifestly, and indeed half- 
consciously (as the title-page shows), borrowed from Bacon. When 
the educational ideas of the age which had been already given 
voice to by others, and Bacon’s influence, are discounted from 
Hall’s value, it may well be asked, What is there left? Apparently, 
his vigour of statement, his enthusiasm, and his personality. More- 
over, as a youthful production of power, Hall’s tractate should pro- 
bably rank high. 

There can be little doubt that Hall meant his effort as a bid 
for a pension, and the utter lack of restraint in his praise of the 
Fathers of the Country, is a curious example of the boldness 
which pays. He says, with wrought-up indifference, “Let this 
humble Essay be as much neglected or reviled as may be, I shall sit 
down quiet with a conscience of the discharge of my duty, though 
it can reach no farther than the putting of those wishes upon the 
file and transmitting them to posterity.” 

The very words “sit down” stamp the declamatory nature of the 
tractate, and we can imagine Hall (from Marshall’s portrait) with 
his “ severe and melancholy look,” striking an attitude as he dictated 
the words to his amanuensis. Despite his posturing, and his full- 
faced flattery, his “Advancement of Learning” is, as an editor would 
say, “ good copy,” in the history of education. 

After congratulating the Parliament on having cleared our liberties, 
and removed‘the common oppression (the date is 1649), Hall points 
out to them thatthe best answer to the charge of being worse than 
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Goths and Vandals, which has been brought against them, “ as the 
destroyers of all civility and literature,” is that “of seriously composing 
yourselves to the design of cherishing of either,” so that in the end 
foreigners shall be wanting in due civil accomplishments, if they have 
not come to perfect themselves in this country. Moreover, Hall 
bids them consider how well it would be to have the rising generation 
so trained as to be worthy followers to themselves. He points out 
that this is a great responsibility, and is not simply answered by 
saying, “‘ Have we not Universities as famous as any under Heaven? 
Have not our ancestors been liberal beyond any in Europe ?” 

With regard to the Universities, no one wishes them to be turned 
to quite a different use. It is not another, but a de¢fer use, to which 
they should be devoted. The divertion of endowments is not 
robbery. All admit that to rescue a temple from the superstition 
wherewith it has been defiled, is, truly speaking, not sacrilege. As to 
the original givers of endowments : 

“Were it possible that these happy souls could either return 
hither, or were it suitable to their blessedness to mind things that 
are done under the Moon, they could not but join with any that 
would undertake to serve them in so pious an engagement as to 
make their contributions more excellently serviceable to the ends 
they purposed . . . So long as human reason is weak and 
imperfect, it can never provide any laws against all circumstances of 
chance, length of time, fraud and weakness of mankind, but it will 
bring forth a necessity to repeal them, equal if not superior to that 
which first enacted them.” 

Such a paragraph as this shows how clearly Hall could both 
think and also express his thoughts. He has shown that when 
endowments could be devoted to a better use, antiquated wills and 
traditions need not block the way. 

He proceeds to show that the time is ripe for a change: “ For 
what more seasonable opportunity can we have than that we see the 
highest spirits, pregnant with great matters and in despite of these 
tumults and troubles which environ them on every side, labouring 
with somewhat the greatness of which they themselves cannot tell, 
and with a wonderful deal of courage, attempting the discovery of a 
new world of knowledge ?” 

Hall, I fully believe, was giving expression to the general feeling 
of the time when he uttered these words. They are the same in 
sentiment as we find in Milton, in Hartlib, in Dury, and they show 
how effective, in the minds of thinkers, had been the words of Bacon. 
It is worth noting that the famous translation of Bacon’s “ Advance- 
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ment of Learning ” by Gilbert Wats was issued by the Oxford Press 
in 1640. In the intervening years there had been the Great Civil 
War, and it was by no means certain that the troubles were over. 
Hall, therefore, feels it necessary to combat the argument that a time 
of public danger was inopportune for educational effort. He says: 
* But put the case that your enemy were as visible and powerful as 
ever, yet I dare be known to think that it were much more honour- 
able for you to assume these thoughts; nay, that they both were not 
inconsistent together. What can you imagine to do more worthy of 
memory or imitation than in the midst of your most urgent dangers 
to lay a model, and draw the lines of happiness and security for all 
posterity ? How can you better demonstrate yourselves fearless and 
hearty, in what you go about, than by showing such a severity and 
composition of spirit ; nay, such a contrary neglect of what opposition 
is set before you as to mind those vast designs of literal magnificence, 
or further acquisition ?” 

Hall has, then, he considers, a triple task before him : 

1. To show how far the state of the Universities needed refor- 
mation. 

2. How such a reformation could be brought about. 

3. To particularise some ends which the Members of Parliament 
may set before their “noble piety.” 

In pursuance of his first subject, Hall draws the following pic- 
ture of the Universities: “I could never yet make so bad an idea 
of a true University, as that it should serve for no nobler end than to 
nurture a few raw striplings, come out of some miserable country- 
school, with a few shreds of Latin, that is as unmusical to a polite 
ear as the gruntiling of a sow, or the noise of a saw can be to one that 
is acquainted with the laws of harmony. And then, possibly before 
they have surveyed the Greek alphabet, to be racked and tortured 
with a sort of harsh abstracted logical notions, which their wits are 
no more able to endure than their bodies the strapado, and to be 
delivered over to a jejune barren peripatetic philosophy, suited only 
(as M. Descartes says) to wits that are seated below mediocrity, which 
will furnish them with those rare imaginations of Materia prima, 
Privation, Universalia, and such trumpery, which they understand no 
more than their tutors, and can no more make use of in the affairs 
of life, than if 3,000 years since they had run through all the hiero- 
glyphical learning of the Egyptians, and had since that time slept in 
their mummy, and were now awaken. And then, as soon as they 
have done licking of this file, to be turned to graze in poor Ethics, 
which perhaps tell them as much in harder words, as they had heard 
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their mother talk by the fireside at home. Then are they turned 
loose, and with their paper-barks committed to the great Ocean of 
Learning ; where, if they be not torn, they return back so full of 
desperation and contempt for their profession, and sad remembrance 
of their youth so trivially spent, that they hate all towardly engage- 
ments that way, and suffer themselves either to sink in a quagmire of 
idleness or to be snatched away in a whirlpool of vice. But in case 
some with much ado get ashore (for a long or a fat voyage upon 
these terms they cannot make), and by this foresaid means stilt them- 
selves into some profession; what deplorable things (unless it be 
those few which Nature makes for ostentation to be jewels in this 
earth) prove they, in filling the world with detestable quacking empirics, 
lewd and contentious gown men, or ignorant, mercenary divines ?” 
Deficiencies of the Universities—“ Again, I have ever expected 
from an University, that though all men cannot learn all things, yet 
they should be able to teach all things to all men, and be able either 
to attract knowing men from abroad out of their own wealth, or at least 
be able to make an exchange. But how far short come we of this, 
though I acknowledge some difference between our Universities ? 
We have hardly Professors for the three principal faculties, and these 
but lazily read, and carelessly followed. Where have we anything to 
do with chemistry, which hath snatched the keys of Nature from the 
other seats of Philosophy, by her multiplied experiences? Where 
have we constant reading upon either quick or dead anatomics, or 
ocular demonstration of herbs? Where any manual demonstrations 
of mathematical theorems or instruments ?, Where a promotion of their 
experiences, which if right carried on, would multiply even to astonish- 
ment? Where an examination of all the old tenets? Review of the 
old experiments and traditions which gull so many junior beliefs, and 
serve for nothing else but for idle priests, to make their sermons 
more gaudy? Where is there asolemn disquisition into history? A 
wise and severe calculation and emendment of the epochs of time ? 
Where a survey of antiquities, and learned descants upon them? 
Where a ready and generous teaching of the tongues? Free from 
pedantism, and the impertinencies that that kind of learning hath 
been pestered with? And all this done not by some stripling 
youngster, who perhaps understands that which he professes as little 
as anything else, and mounts up into the chair twice or thrice a year, 
to mutter over some few stolen impertinencies, but by some stayed 
man, of tried and known abilities in his profession, allowed by a 
competent encouragement to stay in the University, who may at 
certain times read, at certain times attend the resolution of doubts, 
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offering directions at other times, and engaging them in sober and 
rational disputes, in which, being restrained from sophistry, they may 
chafe and polish their endowments, and whet one the other by praise 
or emulation.” 

Hall spares not the stinging goad to the Puritan Parliament, that 
the Universities had not yet arrived at the exactness of the Jesuit 
Colleges. He begins to feel that he is getting vituperative in his 
attacks, and stops himself, saying, “This would amount to a long 
rabble (to continue on the subject of the abuses in the Universities), and 
degenerate into some Satire or Pasquill, rather than an Areopagitica.” 
This is the only direct reference to Milton, whose “ Areopagitica ” 
had appeared in 1644. “I will be content,” continues Hall, “ having 
a public business in hand, to lay aside all bitterness, though it might 
be advantageous to my purpose, and with due meekness and equa- 
nimity, draw to my last task, and then sit down with silent wishes 
and earnest expectation.” 

How such a Reformation could be brought about. 

I. The “ friar-like ” list of fellowships must be reduced to include 
only the following : 

1. Working fellows “ to prosecute the hints and impetus of 
their own instructions.” 

2. More “ patient heads” must be tried to instruct those 
several persons who “ should make addresses” to them. 

3. Those worn out with contemplations and those greater 
labours of the mind might “sit warm and know nothing less 
than Necessity in their honoured old age.” Six of such fellows, 
Hall remarks, would be worth more than “ six score at this pre- 
sent.” The money thus saved could be applied to experiments 
and inventions, the relieving of strangers and the provoking 
some siderial and flaming souls to display themselves in their 
full and radiant meridian lustre. 

II. A further reminiscence of the “ Areopagitica.” ‘“ Take off 
that hateful gag of licensing, which silences so many truths, and 
makes them abhor the public.” Having thus favoured philosophical 
Radicalism, he compensates by a dash of Socialism. ‘“ Put such a 
gentle imposition upon books, that upon every impression two might 
go to the public library; and that foreign books brought over hither in 
any number might do the like, or at least at some reasonable rate.” 

III. “ That all the medals, statues, ancient rings, and other antiqui- 
ties, pictures of learned delight, or famous men, that either were the 
late king’s, or any other person’s whose estates stand confiscate to 
you, might be appropriated this way.” 
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IV. “That you should be ready to cast all respect and honour 
upon learned foreigners, although you use no largess towards 
them.” 

This programme of practical reform is almost identical with that 
elaborated in much greater detail by Hartlib and Dury and their 
friends. Hall’s ideas on science and method are borrowed light from 
Bacon, and no less his practical suggestions are the reflected light o 
Hartlib and his circle. 

So, too, when he speaks of the School, we hear an echo from 
Comenius. “TI fell to consider,” says Hall, “that if Man were a 
creature both so excellent and active, it were but justice to him that 
the natural vergency of his genius should be found out and assisted ; 
and that surely could not be in any better time than in his infancy, 
at the dawning of his reason, when he could not be employed any 
other way, and his innocency made him most susceptible of any im- 
pression or figure. And if at such a time, then surely he was /o de 
assayed by most easy trials, and that by pleasant pastimes of sense, and 
not by any harsh distractions or rough discipline.” 

The Reformation is, in Hall’s view, to be brought about by men 
set apart for knowledge—some to dispense it, some to augment it. 
There is to be endowment for Teaching, and endowment for Research. 
He states with definiteness some of his wishes as to the direction of 
research : 

1. There should be a place in some University appointed for a 
collection of papers, letters, manuscripts, and relations, which should 
discover the “inner side” of negotiations and events, and the “ true 
face” of things. 

2. A catalogue of characters, collected from history, to include 
all types. 

3. A description of the several countries, secret mysteries, and 
retired criticisms of state. 

He advocates the— 

1. Further development of Mathematics, a study which he warmly 
praises. 

2. The determined investigation of Natural Science and the 
(Baconian) cataloguing of results. 

3. The drawing up of a synopsis of Medicine. 

Finally, the third part of his task he had named as the particu- 
larizing of some ends to set before the “noble piety” of Members 
of Parliament. This he does, in his last long paragraph, and as it is 
the cleverest and most characteristic piece of writing of this clever 
young man, I give it in full. 
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The Peroration.—“ These things, as I have but briefly touched, 
so to particularize them had been extreme folly, your wisdoms being 
so able to direct you, in case God stir your hearts for to take in 
hand this task: which if you cheerfully go through, no doubt but 
that gale of divine favour, which hath constantly gone along with 
you, will not now leave you, but bring you to the end. And as your 
eyes have been blessed with many strange sights, and your mouths 
oftentimes filled, nay stricken dumb with wonder ; so there is no 
doubt, but if you do this one thing which now remains, you shall see 
the Taper of a learned Piety burn among us, I hope, like an immortal 
lamp, fed with refined and sublimest knowledge, whilst all those 
false lights of ignorance, human forgery, and superstition shall vanish 
away, or be put out, and the stubborn pervicacy of human reason 
turned into a gentle compliance to divine truth. You shall see 
Nature traced through all her turnings, to a clear demonstration of 
her first cause, and every day bring forth varieties of experiments, 
either to the relief, astonishment, or delight of men ; you shal! then 
see us freed from all these fabulous illusions and impostures, which 
have hitherto beset either traditions or cures ; and Nature, which 
now disguises herself into so many shapes, forced into an open 
veracity and pure nakedness. You shall see the number of arts 
daily increased, and those we know already, wonderfully promoted. 
You shall then see schemes of commonwealths brought forth easy 
and natural and not varied into a multiplicity of crooked hypotheses. 
You shall then see policy reconciled to divinity, morality and itself, 
and yet better able to lay designs and prevent dangers. You will 
then have it in its native simplicity, and your posterity may at once 
learn to be both wise and innocent. You shall have the use of the 
Tongues daily increase, and that judgment of confusion, which hath 
so long and so heavily lain upon mankind, by degrees removed. 
You shall have the ways of education made smooth, and your 
children with a pleasant success possessed of all the treasures of real 
knowledge, ere they could have thought they had entered the gates.' 
So that when you have added these sights to the former, and wit- 
nessed, by a happy old age, the blessedness of this Land ; you may 
see the reins also prosper in the hands of those that shall be your 
successors, and melting away in a soft dissolution, find that crown 
above which is owing to fidelity, and that reward below, that the 
best Law-givers have ever met with; that is, your names shall in- 


’ The term ‘‘ Gates” is common at the time for elementary treatises. Ci. 
translation of Comenius’s Janua Linguarum Reserata (** The Gate of Languages 
Unlocked ”), 1633, and Hezekiah Woodward’s Gate fo the Sciences, 1641. 
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crease in the silent motion of Time, and all Posterity shall turn back 
upon you, with an eye of Piety and Adoration.” 

Whatever judgment we may pass on John Hall and his work, we 
must allow that such vigour and control of language rank him high 
among writers of the age of twenty-two. The words, “ Your names 
shall increase in the silent motion of Time,” have a flow and a dignity 
(Are they, we are obliged to wonder, his own?) almost Miltonic. 


FOSTER WATSON. 
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LIFE IN THE SAGE-BRUSH LANDS 
OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


**In the sad south-west, in the mystical sunlands.”’ 


WAY to the east of the Sierra Nevada range, which intersects 

the State of California, lies a strange, little-known region of 

desert and mountain, sage-brush, waste, and borax lakes. Long 

deep valleys alternate with mountain chains from the Sierras to the 

Rockies. This is the home of the Puite and the Shoshonee, of the 

‘* side-winder ” rattlesnake, and of the horned toad. The hills are 

rich in minerals, and the valleys fertile if irrigated. They are 

especially adapted for raising fruit and alfalfa—the Lucerne grass of 

Europe. Grapes, peaches, pears, apples, apricots and nectarines are 
equal to any grown elsewhere on the Pacific slope. 

The particular portion of this great tract, which I would describe 
in the following pages, is “Owens Valley,” in Inyo county, California, 
which was so called after a gold prospector—the first white man who 
visited it. I remember well my feelings of awe when I found myself 
one evening gazing at the tallest peak in the United States outside 
Alaska—Mount Whitney, 15,000 feet in height—rising up out of a 
great serrated wall ofrock. This valley is over a hundred miles long 
by about fifteen wide. Owens Lake, situated in the southern half, is a 
small edition of the Great Salt Lake of Utah. It is filled with borax 
and other chemicals, and has no fish or animal life in its waters except 
a kind of worm, which supplies food to millions of duck. These 
worms are also gathered and used as food by the Puite and Manatche 
Indians, being mixed with the flour made of the nuts of the dwarf 
pifion pine of the foothills. Owens Lake is at present about twenty 
miles long by about twelve wide, but it is receding fast, and may in 
time be drained off altogether by borax companies. Never in any 
other part of the world have I seen so many birds—mainly of the 
duck family—resting on a sheet of water as here. 

To the east the valley is walled in by the Inyo or White Mountains, 
which rise in places, it is said, to 12,000 feet, and contain many 
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valuable mines of gold, silver and lead. The famous and mysterious 
Death Valley, 200 feet below sea-level, and as hot as an oven, is away 
some sixty miles to the south-east. Only one man lives permanently 
there, and he is a regular hermit. Many a miner has died of thirst 
while prospecting along the edges of this awful place. It received 
its name from the fact that a train of emigrants to California lost 
their way there in “forty-nine” and all perished of thirst. The 
remains of their “ prairie schooners” are yet to be seen sticking out 
of the sand. Dogs taken there feel the heat so much that they rush 
into the first water they come to. In a little time their hair falls off 
as if scalded and they die. It is by no means an uncommon 
occurrence to find the dried-up remains of prospector or tramp lying 
amongst the sage-brush in the desert. Owens Valley is very much 
higher than Death Valley, ranging from 3,000 to 4,000 feet above sea- 
level, but it is also very hot. Even in the fall I have seen the 
mercury at 110° in the shade. It is a strange fact that in this Inyo 
county the highest and the lowest points in the whole United States 
are to be found—Mount Whitney and Death Valley. More minerals 
are also said to exist here than perhaps anywhere else in America. 
The most serious earthquake that has occurred in California since it 
has been known to white men happened in Owens Valley in 1872, 
when the whole village of Lone Pine, composed of adobe houses was 
shaken down and twenty-six Mexicans killed. For four days after 
that quake the ground trembled and shook, and many suffered as if 
from sea-sickness. If you ask a man in Lone Pine when a certain 
sheriff was killed, or when some Indian fight took place, he will 
always answer, “Oh, before the earthquake,” or, ‘That was after 
the earthquake, I reckon.” For miles along the west side of the 
valley is a wall of red earth, showing how the adjoining land sank 
down a distance of ten or twelve feet. As an “oldtimer” remarked 
to me, “it shook the bottom out of her, and don’t you forget.” 
Owens River, a rapid, deep stream, rises in the mountains to the 
east of the famous Yosemite Valley, and flows down some 150 miles 
into Owens Lake, which seems to swallow it, as there is no visible 
outlet. Along this river, and the streams which flow into it, are 
numerous ranches, and some fruit farms ; but the greater portion of 
the valley is still sage-brush desert. Three or four villages, varying in 
size from two hundred to four hundred inhabitants, are strung in a 
line down the valley at intervals of twenty miles or so. Bishop, at 
the north end of the valley, is the largest, and is surrounded by more 
farms than the others. The country around is very swampy and wet, 
consequently malaria is rather prevalent, although it is unknown in 
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any other portion of Inyo county. Independence, in the centre of the 
valley, is the county town, and Lone Pine, sixteen miles south, is the 
last town to be met with until you come to Mojave, 150 miles away. 
On my first visit to Inyo I came from Reno on the Central 
Pacific Railroad to Carson City and Mound House, Nevada, and from 
there by the narrow-gauge railroad—the “Carson and Colorado”— 
down through the Nevada deserts and over the White Mountains into 
Inyo. This road was built principally to haul out ore from the 
mines and soda and borax from the desert. Three trains a week for 
passengers run from Mound House to Keeler, the terminus on 
Owens Lake. From Keeler a stage coach runs twice a week through 
the desert to Mojave in Southern California. On the “Carson and 
Colarado,” or the “C. & C.” as it is locally called, only half a car is 
reserved for passengers, and that has rarely more than a couple of 
occupants. More than once I have been the only traveller on the 
train. The other half of the coach is used as a baggage car. Trains 
are not run at night on this road, so that travellers have always to stop 
over at Belleville, once celebrated as “ the wickedest town in Nevada. 
This was only a few years ago when it had two large quartz mills 
running, and, money being plentiful, gamblers and fast women flocked 
in, and every place was “ wide open” all the time. Now, the hotel, 
kept by the Railroad Company, is about the only thing that shows 
signs of life in Belleville. Candalaria, a town eight miles away, enjoys 
the distinction of being “ pretty tough” still, as are many of the 
mining camps in that ‘“‘sage-brush country.” It takes about two 
days to get to Inyo from San Francisco, although in a direct line 
they are not more than 250 miles apart. However, the distance by 
rail is about 600 miles. The most interesting way to reach the valley 
is by stage from Mojave, 150 miles to the south. Mojave, pronounced 
** Moharvy,” is a miserable railroad town where the “Southern 
Pacific” and the “Sante Fé” meet. It is situated in the middle of 
the great Mojave Desert, and is about the windiest place I know. 
Only once in over a dozen visits that I have paid there did I find 
it unnecessary to tie on my hat. I remember in Auckland, New 
Zealand, the people used to sneer at the capital city of the colony, 
and say’ that they could always tell a Wellington man by his habit of 
holding on his hat on coming to every street corner. However, in 
Mojave, it is necessary to hold it on all the time. During one visit 
there I noticed a number of ants walking over my bed, and was 
rather disturbed on making some explorations to discover a nest of 
them under the pillow. 

The stage takes about thirty hours to go up from Mojave to 
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Keeler. I hada rather exciting journey over this stage road last 
year. We left Mojave at seven in the evening, the driver seeing that 
I had a gun case, told me to take out my gun and “load up for 
Indians,” as a fight had taken place the day before, in which two 
deputy sheriffs and three Indian “bucks” had been killed. He 
seemed to think we might drop across the Puites on the warpath. 
All through the night and next day we kept a sharp look-out, and 
the few people we passed at the places where horses were changed 
seemed nervous and were “packing guns” every man. We passed 
by the mouth of Sage Cajion where the fight had taken place. The 
Indians had all left the “‘ rancheria” and gone into the mountains, 
first killing their fowl and “cachéing” or burning the rest of their 
belongings. Later on, we met a party of mounted “rangers” as 
they called themselves, more than half of whom were Indians or 
“half-breeds.” They were scouring the desert looking for “tracks,” 
and if they met the “ murderers ” would certainly have given them 
short shrift. During the second night as the horses were toiling along 
through the heavy sand, we saw a couple of figures coming out of 
the darkness ahead of us, and the driver and myself immediately 
“covered” them, until we found they were a couple of drunken 
prospectors who had got lost on the desert. 

On this journey we saw some very curious and beautiful rock 
formations at a place called “ Red Rock Cafion.” Red terraces of 
rock, looking for all the world as if carved or quarried by the human 
hand, arose in all directions. In the centre ran the pass or cafion 
with perpendicular sides, and a track as level as a French road. 

The people of Owens Valley are occupied mainly as miners, 
ranchers, traders, or packers. Half the nationalities of the globe 
seem to be represented. The miners are a mixed lot, Cornish, 
Danish, Irish, English, Swiss, Yankee, Canadian, Missourian and 
Californian. The ranchers are mostly of American stock. The 
store-keepers chiefly American-born Jews of German origin, and the 
“packers” or mule drivers mainly Mexican or half-breed Indian. 
Numerous sheep “ outfits” or caravans pass through the valley, all 
composed of Basques from the Pyrenees. Many of these men are 
rich, owning thousands of sheep, but dress as roughly as their 
“herders,” and live as rough lives. They hardly mix at all with the 
local people and are much disliked, as the sheep eat the grass that 
the ranchers want for their own cattle, and destroy the range. Again, 
as they never buy any land, or do anything to enhance the value of 
real estate, they are looked upon as being in every sense detrimental 
to the best interests of the country. All sheep that pass through 
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are taxed five cents a head. The sheep winter in the San Joaquin 
Valley and are then driven round the southern end of the Sierra 
Nevada through Walker’s Pass, up the east slope into Inyoand Mono 
counties ; then across the Sierras again and down the west side to 
Kern and Tulare counties in southern California. Sheepmen and 
cattlemen are deadly enemies everywhere. Cattle do not eat where 
sheep have passed. All these Basques trade at one particular store 
in each town they come to. They never have any ready money, 
they always pay with cheques to avoid the risk of robbery in their 
lonely march. The owners of the “band” of sheep, with their 
wagons, pack-mules and donkeys or “curros,” as they are called, 
travel ahead, and form camp near some water, while the sheep come 
along slowly in charge of a few “herders” with dogs. Some of 
these dogs are very clever. One is always left behind in the morning 
to wait for any sheep that may have dropped out on the march. In 
the afternoon this dog starts away after the band picking up all 
laggards. I have rarely met one of these Basques who could talk 
English. Of course they have little or no opportunity of learning, 
as they are constantly with the sheep and amongst their own com- 
patriots. They occasionally get to a town, when they carouse heavily 
on Californian wine. Most of them return home to Europe after 
they have made some money. The “herders ” are paid in sheep, not 
money, and in time they own a good-sized band. Then they generally 
separate and start off on their own account, getting a new recruit 
out from the Pyrenees to assist. 

A lonely monotonous life it is walking all day, slowly over the 
rough foothills and desert. They usually carry their long poles across 
the shoulder blades, with both arms extended. These men area 
surly-looking lot, and do not resemble either French or Spaniards. 
They are chiefly the cause of the forest fires that destroy so much 
ef what is perhaps the most magnificent timber in the world on 
the west side of the Sierra Nevadas. They know that after a fire 
the grass grows more plentifully, and that their sheep will con- 
sequently have better pasturage. Horses and horned cattle are 
raised in considerable numbers in the valley, and are driven in 
large bands through the desert to Los Angeles and the southern 
counties. On the way down they exist on sage-brush, and an 
occasional tuft of bunch grass. Cattle in Owens Valley do not 
thrive we!l unless driven up into the “meadows” on the “ High 
Sierra” during the summer months for change of air and food. 
In a few places in the valley the “loco weed” grows. Horses 
that eat this plant are said to become practically useless. They 
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are “locoed” or crazy, and are said to have the greatest aversion 
to cross water. All western men agree that this is the result. 

Of all the villages in Inyo, Lone Pine perhaps is the most 
picturesque. Situated in the centre of Owens Valley, it lies 
between two great ranges of mountains. The highest peaks of the 
Sierra Nevada stand right over it to the west, while the Inyo 
mountains, almost as high, are about the same distance to the 
east. The great expanse of Owens Lake spreads out five miles to 
the south of the town. Small orchards lie around most of the 
detached wooden houses. It is almost entirely a Mexican village, 
four-fifths of the inhabitants being of Spanish-American origin, 
which is rather a curious fact, as this region had never been occupied 
by the Spanish Californians in the early days. These Mexicans 
came from the province of Sonora to work the Cerro Gordo mine, 
and afterwards settled in the vicinity. There are also some Chilefios 
here, political refugees, but they are undistinguishable from the 
ordinary Mexican. A good many of these men have married 
Puite women or “mehalies,” as they are called, and the race is 
getting very mixed indeed. Most of the men are “packers,” and 
live by bringing down ore on mules or “burros” from the mines to 
the railroad, or firewood from the mountains to the towns. As no 
wood—excepting some small cottonwood trees—grows in the valley, 
and as there is no coal, all firewood has to be brought down in this 
manner, a distance of from ten to twenty miles. It fetches from 
eight to nine dollars a cord in the towns. In time the Eucalyptus 
tree—the Australian blue gum—will doubtless be planted, as in other 
parts of California, to raise fuel. The houses of Lone Pine were 
built of mud or “adobe,” until the time of the earthquake ; since 
that they are of wcod. When an adobe house fails the inmates are 
usually buried alive, and killed in its ruins, while in a frame house 
they escape with a few scratches at the worst. As all timber has to 
be brought by rail from Carson City, Nevada, a distance of over 300 
miles, it makes house-building a rather expensive operation. Red 
peppers are hung all over the outsides of these Mexican houses, and 
give them a gay appearance. 

The great amusement of the men is gambling. I have frequently 
seen one ride twenty miles to some neighbouring town to play with 
a miner who was reported to have come in with a full purse. The 
game goes on day and night until one or other gets stone-broke— 
the losing player often even staking the horse on which he has ridden 
in. These Spanish-Americans are fond of all kinds of sport and 
amusement—especially of dancing. At}Christmas they go in for 
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horse-racing. The usual distance is a dash of about 150 yards. 
Almost every Mexican rides well, and looks well in the saddle. 
Shooting with rifle and revolver at chickens is also another favourite 
sport, the man who kills the bird taking it as a prize. Once I 
remember a dozen or so of these fellows had been blazing away at one 
particular “ rooster,” at a distance of a couple of hundred yards, for 
about anhour. As they had been “celebrating ” all the previous night, 
their nerves were anything but steady, and none of them seemed able 
totouch the bird. Finally, a tall young American appeared on the scene, 
carrying his ‘44 Winchester. He was a man who had broken down 
his constitution by exposure and every kind of hardship as a profes- 
sional deer-hunter in the woods of Wisconsin and northern Minnesota, 
However, he could still shoot. Slowly he threw up his gun, pointing 
it at the sky, then lowering it gradually, and over went the chicken. 
The “ Greasers” were disgusted at being beaten by a “Gringo.” 
These Mexicans constantly make a “bluff” of fighting. They are 
always ready to draw their “guns,” but generally have friends about, 
who rush in and interfere at the crucial moment. If they have any 
enmity to some poor Indian, they often take the opportunity on these 
festive occasions of clubbing him over the head with a heavy revolver. 
I was at a trial once where a half-breed Mexican was charged with 
killing and cutting up an Indian “ mehali” with whom he had been 
living. The evidence was thought to be too circumstantial to hang 
him on and the man was acquitted. A couple of weeks later this 
same fellow was arrested for firing off his revolver half-a-dozen times 
on the main street of Lone Pine, in an indiscriminate sort of a way, con- 
sidered undesirable, on a quiet Sunday afternoon. He managed to get 
clear of this too by the loss of three mules as a fee to the best lawyer in 
the county. Asa rule, in the course of time, a “ tough ” of this descrip- 
tion runs up against some man who has nerve enough to “ fill him up 
with lead.” A Mexican is always a dignified man. He loves to get ona 
horse and go for a ‘‘ Pasear” through the village. He wears his straight- 
brimmed hat pulled down a little over his eyes, and sits very erect in 
his saddle, with his legs as straight out as possible from the horse’s 
sides. His style is the direct opposite of the English. He always 
has his raw hide lariat, or lasso, coiled up on the front of his saddle. 
He wears his trousers pulled down outside his boots invariably, and 
has immense spurs. He may be compelled to live on one meal a 
day and an unlimited quantity of “cigareet” smoke, but he always 
has a mount of some description—if only a “ burro.” As a rule he is 
intensely ignorant, and knows and cares nothing for anything outside 
his immediate environment. He thinks that everybody who is “no 
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catholique ” is on a bee line to the infernal regions. He still imagines 
the Indians to be as powerful and as numerous as of old, and has 
an idea that they may swoop down at any moment and massacre all 
whites. Mexicans are generally polite and courteous to everybody, 
although they may not be very sincere in their friendship. They are 
imbued with the idea that they are the only men on- earth who can 
ride a horse properly, and certainly, as I have said, they are good 
riders and “ vaqueros.” 

The Sixteenth of September, which is the anniversary of the 
independence of Mexico, is one of their festive occasions. Christmas 
is also a great time with them. Then they have their “ cascaroni” 
and “campadre” balls. At the former the guests supply themselves 
with “cascaroni” eggs. The shells are coloured and filled with 
scraps of scented paper and dust. If you want to pay a compliment 
to anyone you break a “ cascaroni” on his or her head. The belle 
of the ball is usually covered ail over with powder and paper. 
Generally a few old Mexican sejfioras are in a corner of the room 
with baskets of these egg-shells, which they sell to the dancers. 
Almost all people of Spanish origin can dance well. Of course, 
in an American town like Lone Pine, a great many represen- 
tatives of other nationalities drop in and take part in the entertain- 
ment. It is rather curious to see some graceful blonde girl— perhaps 
with the refined face and air of the Eastern States or of Europe— 
dancing amongst the very pronounced brunettes, some of whom differ 
very little in appearance from Indian squaws. At New Year the 
“campadre” ball comes off. Then the names of the guests are 
written on slips of paper and thrown into a hat. Seforita and 
sefior as drawn together remain partners for the ensuing year. It is 
the gentleman’s privilege (?) to make the lady a present and to act as 
her escort at all entertainments until the next annual drawing comes 
off. The sefiora or sefiorita, as the case may be, responds to the 
present with a bouquet. This drawing business is not always on the 
square, I am afraid, as lovers usually manage to get drawn together, 
and the Americans, as all who are not Mexicans are called, generally 
find themselves left in the cold or coupled with some very unsuitable 
and unprepossessing partner. Thus a friend of mine, an elderly 
Englishman, a civil engineer, found himself drawn with a very ancient 
Spanish lady, whose complexion would have made a Niger negress 
green with envy, This same sefiora happened to be the engineer’s 
washerwoman. She never seemed able to get hold of his name, but, 
knowing that he was engaged in canal and ditch construction, always 
addressed him as “Sefior Don Ditchman.” A Mexican girl will on 
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no account go for a walk with a young man alone, as an English girl 
would, or fora “buggy ride,” after the fashion of the American. 
She must always have a duenna along to chaperon her. In all 
Inyo county there is not a Catholic priest, so the people of Lone Pine 
have to be married by a “ justice of the peace.” One can always tell 
when a wedding is to take place by seeing the “ justice,” who on 
ordinary occasions wear “ overalls” and a battered low hat, clothed in 
a frock coat and silk “stove-pipe.” I have not known a silk hat to 
be worn at any other time in the Valley. In the matter of dress there 
is considerable latitude in the mountains. I have seen, at a ball 
in Lone Pine, a teamster sporting an old cloth cap all the evening, 
and smoking and chewing at a big cigar at the same time. He did 
not dance, however. He was naturally a bit “tough,” being 
originally from the backwoods of Maine, and now what is known as 
a “squawman,” the father of half-a-dozen half-breed youngsters. A 
good type of the old time “ mountain man,” and one you could rely 
upon in an emergency. 

Here, as everywhere else, the Irishman shows up with his strong 
frame and stronger brogue, which he never seems to lose. He 
dances, drinks “‘ 40 rod” whisky, pays broad compliments to the 
ladies, and is ever ready for a fight, often rather heedless whether his 
opponent is “packing a gun” or a knife. Many of the Irish- 
American miners are looked upon as the most dangerous men in the 
country. One of them has a record in that county for shooting five 
persons. Of course it is well known that the first man who has the 
nerve to kill him will get off without any difficulty. This man isa 
successful miner and an inveterate gambler. He is nervous and 
quick tempered, and being rather fond of “whisky straight” is a very 
ugly customer to have an argument with. He owns a couple of 
silver mines, and his employés run considerable danger of getting 
“leaded,” either from the fumes in the mine below or from their 
boss’s revolver above. Some of these miners are rather addicted to 
what is known as a “big drunk” whenever they come to town. I 
have known one very intelligent man who would stay at his mine for 
a couple of months, and then ride to town, change his clothes, shave, 
get drunk and stay drunk for three weeks. That was about his limit. 
I have known him to keep it up longer, but after three weeks of a 
“bust” he generally pulled himself together and got away to the 
mountains. It is very uncommon in that country for a man who gets 
drunk one day to “sober up” the next. He keepsat it as long ashe 
has any money or credit, or can get anyone to “set ’em up” for him. 
Gambling is prevalent among all classes.) The Chinaman, who 
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never drinks, is always ready to take a hand at “poker.” At one 
hotel where I frequently put up, the Chinaman cook invariably lost 
his month’s wages the night after he received it, playing poker with 
his boss, a smart little German Jew. This Chinaman, like most of 
his race, was a smart, intelligent fellow, but the temptation to show 
the bar-room loafers that he “‘savvyed” the game “all same as 
Mellican man,” was too great to be resisted by the culinary artist 
from Canton. His forty dollars a month wages seemed to have had 
a string attached, so that they invariably reverted to the pockets of 
his Hebrew employer. 

Any description of Owens Valley would be incomplete without a 
reference to the great perpendicular wall of mountain which cuts it 
off from what the natives call the “ other side,” or the slope “ from 
the Sierras to the sea.” Only for a few months in the summer is it 
possible to cross the Sierra Nevada at all, and then only in a couple 
of places in the two hundred miles of mountain that lie between 
“ Bloody Caiion”—which leads into the Yosemite Valley—and 
Walker’s Pass at the southern end of the range. Having camped 
for some time up in one of these trails, I shall add a few words about 
the manner of life in the “ High Sierra.” 

Away up in the Kearsage Caijion, 8,000 feet above sea level, we 
“ batched ” two of us. Our house was a deserted shanty, once used 
by the manager of the “ Rex Montes” mine. The old mill house 
was still standing, but the houses occupied by the miners had been 
swept away by one of the “cloud bursts” common to these 
mountains, All through July and August my companion and myself 
stayed up there. We lived on game and trout principally. He did 
the fishing, I the shooting. It was hot, and no mistake. Sometimes 
we would get a fit of nervousness—perhaps from the amount of tea 
we drank—and a feeling of anxiety to find how things were going 
in the valley below, and even in the world outside the mountains, 
and we would tramp down to Independence. It was not so bad 
going down, and we generally stayed a night below ; but the coming 
back up the grade—a nine-mile tramp over soft sand, rocks, and 
brush—was no “picnic.” Our only neighbour was an old Dane, 
once a mine manager, now a hermit. He was well educated, and 
managed by studying the papers to keep himself posted in the affairs 
of the world, but his lonely life had turned him into what is known 
in America as a crank, so that his society was not much sought after. 
Our shanty was some distance above him in the cafion, and in my 
hurry to town on a couple of occasions I passed his place without 


calling to see him. This made him decidedly hostile, and at times 
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I half expected that I might receive a charge of quail shot when 
passing the place. However, we afterwards became very good friends. 
It was lonely up in that cafion, the only people who went over the 
trail being an odd Basque sheep man going down for supplies, or 2 
packer from the saloons in the valley going up for snow. This is 
brought down in sacks on pack mules to be used in the composition 
of mixed drinks. Once I saw it used for another purpose. Every- 
body in town was attending a dance given in a large room over 2 
livery stable. Suddenly the news came in that an old ex-judge had 
“ passed in his checks,” and had “gone over the range.” He was 
the biggest man physically and socially in the town. The dance 
was stopped instantly, and three men pulled on “ overalls,” threw 
pack saddles on the backs of some mules, and started in the 
darkness up the trail for snow. They got back next afternoon. It 
was necessary—the weather was broiling, and as the deceased had 
been a leading member of the masonic brotherhood, the funeral 
had to be delayed for a couple of days to give all the “masons” in 
the county a chance of attending. Once we had a visit from two 
brothers—Germans, who had a ranch below, and had driven up their 
stock to the mountain meadows for summer. Good-natured fellows 
they were, but a little too fond of whisky and lager. A few months 
after I shook hands with the elder brother one day in Independence, 
and the next day I carried the news to the younger one, “ Pete,” that 
“Billy” had had his head kicked in by his horse. Yes, it was 
lonely after the sun went over the top of the Sierra. We could see 
the shadow gradually creeping across Owens Valley over to the Inyo 
range, up higher and higher, and then night; with the darkness 
every sound seemed intensified, and one fancied he heard strange 
noises. Only one man lived anywhere near, and he a mile down 
the mountain. The nearest village was eight miles below, and 
above and all around us arose the great jagged peaks and gloomy 
cafions of the giant Sierras. Plenty of rattlesnakes were all about 
us, under the house, amongst the stones that made the foundation, 
under all the large boulders, and in the scrub. It was trying to 
the nerves when, tramping with a gun through the brush, the sound 
of the rattle would break the stillness of the wilderness. Once 
my partner on going out to the creek with the tea kettle, found a big 
rattler before him also taking his evening drink. 

Trout of small size but fine flavour were plentiful. Our chief 
difficulty was in getting bait. ‘The ground was so hard and dried up 
there that worms were only to be got in one or two places in all the 
cafion. The largest trout I ever killed, strange to say, I shot in 
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some shallow water away up at an altitude of 10,000 or 11,000 feet. 
In the lakes above us a very large description of salmon trout was to 
be found. My chief work was in keeping the frying-pan supplied with 
“cotton tail” rabbits, mountain and valley quail. Hard, hot work 
it was, carrying a shot-gun over those ragged rocks and loose gravel 
and brush in that blazing sun. We had a dog, but he was almost 
useless ; the heat was too much for him, and he was always looking 
for the shadow of a great rock in that weary land. Lovely views 
were to be had, too, of Owens Lake and the mountains beyond. 
Beautiful pictures did those mountains give, clothed as they were in 
purple, dark blue, deep brown, yellow. How far away from home it 
seemed to us two Britishers in that lonely cafion ; and yet we liked 
it as a change fromm the monotonous life of the little settlements of 
the valley, where the saloon is the club and the general store the 
“stamping ground” of the entire community! How a man values 
the magazines and papers of civilisation in an isolated region such as 
that! Twelve miles or so across the range from us lay King’s River 
Cafion, considered to be, if anything, grander than the far-famed 
Yosemite. The latter is seven miles long by a mile wide, with per- 
pendicular walls rising to about 4,000 feet, while King’s River Cafion 
is ten miles long by half a mile wide, with straight cliffs, 5,000 feet 
high. It has no such rock as El Capitan for massiveness, but has 
rocks higher, sharper, and more sculptured in appearance than any- 
thing in the Yosemite. Of the grandeur of its position and the 
magnificence of its scenery the ranchers and miners of Inyo, who 
visit it, never speak ; they only talk of the size and number of the 
fish they have caught, and the ferocity of the mosquitoes and gnats 
which inhabit it. 

Up in the snow above us one old Englishman lived for years, and 
worked at his mine at an altitude of over 11,000 feet. Almost every 
other miner had given up the Sierra Nevada side, and had changed 
over to the more accessible Inyos, but “old man” Ward still stayed 
with his first love, and dug a precarious living out of that mighty 
mass of quartz. He stayed too long. One winter, after the snows 
began to melt, it was noticed in Independence that the old man had 
not come down. A search party went up and found that he had 
been a corpse for months away up in the eternal snow. The search 
party had to resolve itself into a coroner’s jury, and then into an 
undertaking establishment before all was finished. Such is life in 
the “ High Sierra.” 


GEORGE H. BAILEY. 
LL2 
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THE GENESIS OF THE 
STEAMSHIP. 


O one man invented the steamship. Nor was it a joint pro- 
1 duction, like the Wheatstone and Cooke telegraph. But one 
man made one thing, and another improved upon it, and a third 
proceeded further, until the steamship was an assured and practical 
success. 

Invention and improvement still continued, until now we have 
the splendid results of the triple-expansion engine, ‘which, receiving 
the steam at enormous pressure from the boiler, uses it three times 
in succession, and sends immense vessels plunging through the ocean 
at the fine speed of some twenty-two miles an hour. 

If we may trust royal records in Spain, a certain Blasco de Garay 
exhibited a steamer at Barcelona in 1543. He had a large cauldron 
of boiling water in the ship and a wheel on either side. The reports 
concerning it were favourable, and he was rewarded ; the actual 
invention, however, was kept secret, and nothing came of it. 

Then the Marquis of Worcester is said to have invented some- 
thing like steam navigation in England about 1655. Later on 
Jonathan Hulls obtained a patent for a steamer, and other men in 
France and Britain and America also made experiments; while 
Patrick Miller is said to have patented paddle-wheels in 1787. 

But Symington’s efforts on the Forth and Clyde Canal in 1790, 
and afterwards under the patronage of Lord Dundas, were perhaps the 
most successful. He built a boat which, in 1802, drew two laden 
vessels nineteen-and-a-half miles in six hours against a strong wind 
ahead. 

This vessel was called the Charlotte Dundas, and has been spoken 
of, as no doubt it really is, as the “ first practically successful steam- 
boat ever built.” If so, the credit of origination largely belongs to 
William Symington. He was an engineer at Wanlockhead Mines, 
though his success, and that which followed the labours of others, 
would have been impossible without the inventions and improvements 
of Watt. 
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The Charlotte Dundas had only one paddle-wheel, which was 
placed at the stern. It was whirled round by an engine of the type 
of Watt’s double action, #.e., steam was admitted on doth sides of the 
piston instead of one only, and the piston turned a crank on the 
paddle-wheel shaft. 

Curiously enough in a French gunboat, built on the Thames by 
Messrs. Yarrow in 1892, the stern-wheel method used in the 
Charlotte Dundas was reverted to. This gunboat, the Ofa/e, was 
intended for use on lagoons and shallow rivers on the African West 
Coast, and the paddle-wheels were placed astern, as a screw-propeller 
would probably become fouled by weeds. 

The Charlotte Dundas was undoubtedly successful for towing, 
and the owners of the canal were urged to adopt this method, but 
they refused, for a reason which seems very strange to us in these 
days, viz., they feared the canal banks would be damaged because of 
the wash made'by the wheels. So this first steamboat, forerunner of 
a long and illustrious list, was beached and broken up. Symington, 
thoroughly disappointed, occupied himself with other affairs. 

Passing from experiment to more assured success, Great Britain 
and America may be said to have joined hands in the starting of the 
steamship. For if Fulton, after experimenting in France and con- 
versing with Symington, put the C/ermont on American waters in 
1807, in conjunction with Livingstone, yet her engines were made by 
Boulton and Watt, at Birmingham, and men from their works assisted 
in mounting the machinery. She is regarded by some as the first 
practically successful passenger steamer put afloat. She ran from 
Albany to New York in 32 hours, and back again in 30 hours, an 
average speed of 5 miles an hour. Steamers now perform the 
journey in a quarter of the time. 

The vessel was named the Clermont from Livingstone’s residence, 
and no doubt on her trial trip there were many incredulous persons. 
Colden, the biographer of Fulton, describing it, says :— 

“The minds of the most incredulous were changed in a few 
minutes—before the boat had made the progress of a quarter of a 
mile the greatest unbeliever must have been converted. ‘The man 
who, while he looked on the expensive machine, thanked his stars 
that he had more wisdom than to waste his money on such idle 
schemes, changed the expression of his features as the boat moved 
from the wharf and gained her speed ; his complacent smile gradually 
stiffened into an expression of wonder ; the jeers of the ignorant, 
who had neither sense nor feeling enough to repress their con- 
temptuous ridicule and rude jokes, were silenced for the moment by 
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a vulgar astonishment, which deprived them of the power of utter- 
ance, till the triumph of genius extorted from the incredulous 
multitude which crowded the shores shouts and acclamations of 
congratulations and applause.” 

The Clermont was not a very small size for those days. She 
measured 133 feet long, 18 feet beam, and about 9 feet deep, while 
her tonnage was 160, and her strength 18 horse-power. The piston 
of her engines had a 4-feet stroke. In a word, the Clermont proved 
that steam navigation was possible. 

Five years later appeared a serviceable and successful steamer in 
Great Britain, viz., the Comet. Her home was the Clyde, of course, 
the birthplace of so many noble steamers since. She received her 
name because of the extraordinary comet which appeared that year— 
1812—and not because of her size and brilliance. Yet she was 
very successful for an early attempt, and gained a speed of seven 
and a-half miles an hour when circumstances were favourable. 

She was a small boat compared to the Clermont, for she was only 
40 feet long in the keel, 10} feet beam, and 5 feet deep, while her 
tonnage was but 24, and her nominal horse-power 4. For some 
years she worked successfully on the Clyde, between Glasgow and 
Greenock, and was, no doubt, held to be a wonder and a con- 
venience. Her fares were three shillings and four shillings. Steamers 
now plying on the Clyde and its estuary measure some 250 feet in 
length, and attain a speed of 20 or 21 miles an hour; while the 
Koh-i-noor, a Clyde-built boat, and lately put on the Thames and 
its estuary round to Harwich, has reached 23 miles an hour. She 
is reputed to be the fastest river boat in the United Kingdom. 

According to Russell’s narrative of steamships on the Clyde, 
Bell was a carpenter in Glasgow, and fond of schemes. In 1808 
he became proprietor of a bathing establishment or hotel at 
Helensburgh, on the Clyde, opposite Greenock, and to increase the 
facility for reaching the place, and induce more people to visit it from 
Glasgow, Bell put on boats worked by paddles driven by hand— 
which reminds one, by-the-bye, that wheel-boats, worked by horses, 
or oxen, or men, were known tothe Romans. Bell’s experiment with 
manual labour failed, and he decided to try steam : hence the Comet. 

From a letter of Bell’s in the Caledonian Mercury, in 1816, we 
gather that Fulton wrote to him regarding some machinery, and 
asked him to send drawings and descriptions of Miller’s boats. 
Bell did so, and subsequently Fulton wrote further, saying he had 
made a steamboat from the drawings, which was likely to answer, 
but needed some improvement. “ This letter,” writes Bell, “led me 
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to think of the absurdity of writing my opinion to other countries, 
and not putting it in practice myself in my own country ; and, from 
these considerations I was roused to set on foot a steamboat, for 
which I made a number of different models before I was satisfied. 
When I was convinced that they would answer the end, I con- 
tracted with Messrs. John Wood & Company, ship-builders, in Port 
Glasgow, to build me a steam vessel, according to my plans, 40 feet 
keel, &c.” 

The engines of the Comet were set up by Mr. John Robertson, 
who lived to place them, some time afterwards, in South 
Kensington Museum. The machinery was somewhat peculiar. 
The furnace was encased with brick-work, and the fire was not 
entirely surrounded by the boiler. This very necessary portion of 
the arrangements was placed at the side, instead of the centre of the 
ship, and the funnel was bent, to rise in the middle, where it was 
used as a mast to carry a sail. Indeed, some of the early steam- 
boats were made with that object, viz., to make the smoky funnel 
appear as a mainmast. No doubt those early steamboats did emit 
a considerable quantity of thick smoke. 

The engine was placed beside the boiler, the two occupying the 
width of the ship. There was but one cylinder, which worked a 
crank and axle, which in its turn revolved a large wheel with cogs. 
Into these cogs worked two other wheels, fixed on the paddle-wheel 
shaft, and causing them to work. There were two paddle-wheels on 
either side of the vessel—four in all. Each “ wheel ” at first consisted 
of four paddles like shovels, but afterwards they were abandoned, and 
paddle-wheels more worthy of that name adopted. 

The Zuizabeth followed the Comet about a year afterwards. She 
belonged to Mr. Hutchinson, and was built under the instructions of 
Mr. Thomson, who had been concerned in certain of Bell’s experi- 
ments. The Ziizadeth seems to have made nine miles an hour, and 
fares were four shillings and half-a-crown—about a third of the 
coach fares. 

Before this date—in 1809—the Accommodation had been seen on 
the River St. Lawrence, and in 1811 a steamer had churned up the 
waters of the Mississippi; the great rivers of America afforded an 
excellent field for the development of the steamer. 

In 1815 the Richmond was plying between London and Rich- 
mond, for hire, on the Thames ; and in 1816 the Regent was running 
between London and Margate. Both of these vessels were engined 
by Messrs. Maudslay and Field, of London. 

The success and increase of steamers on British rivers was now 
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speedy. George Dodd—who did much to establish them on the 
Thames, but who, alas, shared the fate of some other pioneers and 
became poor—mentions in his work on the subject, dated 1818, that 
there were in that year eighteen steamers on the Clyde, two at 
Dundee, six on the Forth, two each on the Tay, the Trent, the Tyne, 
the Mersey, and at Cork ; while there were four on the Humber, 
three on the Yare, and one each on the Avon, the Severn, and the 
Orwell. Actually, also, there were two intended to ply between 
Dublin and Holyhead. As for those on the Thames, two—the 
London and the Richmond, both built under Dodd’s supervision, and 
plying between London (London Bridge, we presume), Richmond, 
and Twickenham, had, he says, conveyed ten thousand passengers 
in the then last four months. Dodd also designed another vessel 
which went to Margate in about seven and a half hours. She made 
about ten miles an hour. 

The next very important step was the crossing of the Atlantic by 
a steam vessel. This was the Savannah, and the man who deter- 
mined to make the bold attempt was Mr. Scarborough, of that town. 
He bought a sailing ship, launched it at New York in 1818 to ply 
between that port and Savannah, and had it fitted with suitable 
machinery. A curious point about it was that its paddle-wheels 
were made to be folded up on deck when not used, the shaft also 
being jointed with that object. Then, in May 1819, she started on 
her voyage, and reached Liverpool in twenty-five days ; however, 
she only used steam eighteen out of the twenty-five. The fuel she 
burned was pitch-pine. The paddle-wheels were taken on deck 
several times during the journey, the operation lasting about half an 
hour. Asa steamship she must be regarded as a failure ; for after 
voyaging to Russia, where an attempt to sell her came to nought, 
and touching at various ports, she eventually returned to Savannah, 
the machinery was taken out, and she pursued her way on the 
pathless waters by sails alone. Finally, she ended her career, as 
many ships do, by being wrecked. 

It was the genius and daring of Brunel which first really made 
Transatlantic steamship traffic practicable. His vessel was the famous 
Great Western. In 1831 the Royal William, a Canadian steamer, 
had crossed from Quebec in twenty-six days, principally by means of 
steam ; but in 1838 two steamers—the Great Western and the 
Sirius—crossed in much less time. 

The Sirius, which was built on the Thames, left Cork on 
April 5, 1838, and arrived at New York on the 23rd with seven 
passengers ; and scarcely had she come into port when the Great 
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Western, which had left Bristol three days after the Sirius, made her 
appearance. She had made the fastest on record, for she had 
crossed in fourteen and a half days. 

Though the Sirius had started slightly the first, yet Brunel was 
first in the field for Transatlantic traffic. Coasting steamers had 
increased in number. Dodd had striven hard to establish steamers 
on the sea ; David Napier had put steamships on the Irish Channel ; 
then, in 1825, the Enterprise had steamed to Calcutta in 113 days ; 
while in 1835 Willcox and Anderson had begun to run steam vessels 
to Peninsular ports—an enterprise which blossomed out into the 
famous Peninsular and Oriental Steamship Company. 

The bold Brunel, the engineer of the Great Western Railway, 
wanted to know why the terminus of his line should not be New 
York, and therefore in 1836 he had been instrumental in founding the 
Great Western Steamship Company, and the Great Western steam- 
ship had been laid down. Others came into the field, and a company, 
of which the prime mover was Mr, J. Laird, of Birkenhead, bought 
the Sirius, and prepared it for voyaging to New York. So Brunel 
hastened his scheme, and though the Sirius was away first, Brunel’s 
steamer was not far behind. The average speed of the Sirius 
was 161 miles a day, or but little less than seven miles per hour ; 
that of the Great Western was 208 miles per day, or between eight and 
nine miles per hour, and, returning, the speed was rather better, being 
213 miles per day, or close on nine miles per hour. The fourteen 
and a half days’ voyage of the Great Western has now been reduced 
to less than half that time. 

These voyages mark an important point in ocean steam naviga- 
tion. They showed that it was possible, and that vessels could be 
built which could carry sufficient coal to cross the Atlantic, and yet 
leave space for a remunerative quantity of goods and passengers. 

The Great Western engines, which were built by Maudslay and 
Field, had a diameter of 73} inches for their cylinders, with a seven- 
feet stroke for the pistons. The vessel was fitted with four boilers, 
and the diameter of the wheels was 28 feet 9 inches. Messrs. 
Maudslay and Field rank among the most notable firms for building 
steamship engines. The first, of 17 horse-power, was built in 1815 
for the Richmond. Between that date and 183s, they built 66 steam- 
ship engines, and to 1893 nearly 700. The engines for the Great 
Western were of 750 horse-power ; while within recent years the same 
firm has constructed screw- propeller engines for ironclads of 20,000 
horse-power ! 

The Great Western made many voyages across the Atlantic, her 
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fastest passage eastward being 12 days 7} hours. Hercoal consump- 
tion varied very much ; on her first voyage she burnt 655 tons, but 
or returning only 392 tons, possibly because of the greater assistance 
she received from the wind. Finally she was sold, in 1847, to the 
West India Steam Packet Company, and ten years later was broken up. 

Transatlantic steam navigation being now a proved success, both 
the proprietors of the Sirius and of the Great Western began to 
build other vessels. The owners of the Sirius—the British and 
American Steam Navigation Company—laid down the British Queen, 
and the Great Western Company began to build the Great Britain. 

The British Queen was 275 feet long, 40 feet wide between the 
paddle-boxes, while the depth of the hold was 27 feet. Her 
engines were 500 horse-power, while her cylinders were 77} inches in 
diameter, with a piston stroke of 7 feet, and drove paddle-wheels of 31 
feet diameter. She crossed from Portsmouth to New York in 14 
days 8 hours. 

Builders did not at first grasp the idea of the feasibility and utility 
of altering the shape of the vessel for steamers. David Napier 
adopted a wedge-shaped bow instead of the rounded form usual in 
sailing vessels, and gradually the length of the vessels increased with- 
out the width being proportionately broadened. Gradually the idea 
came to be grasped that as a steam vessel was propelled by a power 
within it, and always along the line of its keel—whereas a sailing 
vessel was propelled by a power outside it, viz., the wind, which 
was exerted upon it in different directions, but rarely along the line 
of its keel—the shape of the vessel might or should be different. 

Further, it would appear to be the fact that the best shapes for 
steaming are also the best for sailing ; yet it would seem to have 
been reserved for the celebrated White Star steamers to have pushed 
these principles to their logical issue. The gliding of the Oceanic—the 
pioneer vessel of the White Star fleet—into the Mersey showed her 
immense length, yacht-like form, and general symmetry of shape, 
and inaugurated a marked change in Atlantic liners. Russell says, 
“the fastest schooners, cutters, smugglers, yachts, and slavers 
approach more nearly to the form of the best steamers than any other 
class of sailing vessels.” 

The shape of the vessel, therefore, as well as the steam-power of 
the engines, has much to do with a steamer’s speed. 

Most people must be aware that the principle of the steam-engine 
is to admit steam into a cylinder, where it pushes a piston out, which 
in its turn communicates action to machinery ; as, for instance, it pulls 
round the crank of a shaft to which a wheel may be attached. 
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That is the principle in its simplicity. Watt introduced the 
double-acting engine—that is, the admission of steam to push the 
piston out, and then to push it back—a form of cylinder now univer- 
sally adopted, and he also invented the condensation of steam in a 
separate receptacle after doing its work in the cylinder, by which 
the engine’s efficiency was greatly increased. The introduction of 
the crank to change the in-and-out thrust of the piston into a rotary 
motion is also due to Watt. Another of his inventions of the greatest 
importance was the expansive use of steam, 7.¢., to stop the steam 
when the piston had partly accomplished its stroke, permitting the 
remainder of the stroke to be driven by the steam’s own expansion. 

Now, the engines of the early steamboats were usually a kind of 
beam-engine—that is to say, a lever or beam working on a pivot at 
its centre, introduced between the direct thrust of the piston and 
the connecting-rod (which actually pulled the crank round), the 
piston-rod and the connecting-rod being attached to opposite sides 
ofthe beam. The engine of the Come? was thus a kind of beam-engine. 

The side-lever was also a form of which steamship engineers were 
fond. In this form, the cylinder was placed upright, with the piston- 
rod working in and out at the top. A cross-piece was fixed to the 
head of the piston, and from each side of this cross-piece a rod led to 
a lever or beam, placed on each side of the machinery below. ‘I hese 
levers worked on centres placed at about their middle, and their 
other ends were joined by a cross-piece united by a connecting-rod 
with the crank of the shaft above. Side-lever engines, which are 
now obsolete, seem to have been, in fact, double-beam engines. 

Another form used was that in which the cylinder was placed 
directly beneath the crank shaft. Two piston-rods were worked 
from the cylinder, united by a cross-piece, which moved up and down 
in “ guides,” and was connected to the crank by a rod. 

What are called direct-acting engines, however, are superseding 
other forms. A form of direct-acting engine, called the oscillating 
cylinder, was much used at one time for steamers. In this form the 
piston is attached directly to the crank of the shaft, and the cylinder 
itself oscillates on trunnions or hollow ‘‘gudgeons,” to adapt its 
motion to the crank as itturns round. This form—with two cylinders 
pulling round cranks at opposite angles to each other—may be seen 
to-day. It is a form well suited for low steam pressures. Now, the 
engines of the Great Western were of the side-lever type, and so, 
indeed, were the first vessels of the celebrated Cunard line. 

Before this line came into existence, however, the Peninsular 
Company had been started. This is one of the oldest in existence, 
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another very old one being the General Steam Navigation Com- 
pany, and the mail service was the corner-stone of the Peninsular 
undertaking. 

It seems that the regularity of some steamers belonging to 
Messrs. Willcox & Anderson, plying to the Peninsula, attracted 
some attention, and the Government asked the owners to submit 
plans for carrying the mails. Willcox & Anderson had previously 
proposed to: do so, but had been ignored. The upshot of the 
matter was that after some competition and delay the first mail con- 
tract with them was signed, dated August 22, 1837. 

To carry out the contract, Willcox & Anderson and Captain 
Richard Bourne had founded the Peninsular Company, which three 
years later was widened into the Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company, incorporated by Royal Charter, and popularly 
known as the P. & O. 

Its first steamer, the Wiliam Fawcett, was only of 206 gross tons 
and 60 horse-power. It was built in 1829, and was, of course, a paddle- 
wheel vessel ; and thirteen years later the Hindostan, of 2,017 gross 
tonnage and 520 horse-power, also a paddle-wheel steamship, left 
Southampton to open the Indian Mail Service. The Bentinck was 
built about the same time, and the Company also bought the Pre- 
cursor for the same traffic. The opening of this service to India 
marks a point in the history and development of steam navigation, 
and was treated at the time as an enterprise of national moment. 
Now the Company own a magnificent fleet of something like fifty ships, 
two of their latest being of 7,000 tons and with 8,coo horse-power. 

The starting of the famous Cunard line of steamers marks another 
step in steam navigation. The success of the Great Western, and 
perhaps also of the Peninsular steamers, showed the Government 
of that day the superiority of steamships for the transit of the mails, 
and circulars were issued asking for tenders for the conveyance of 
the mail to America by steamers. 

One of the papers came into the hands of a Nova Scotian mer- 
chant named Samuel Cunard, an agent at Halifax for the East 
India Company, and a merchant of keen intelligence and striking 
energy. He had already thought of starting a line of steamships 
between England and America as far back as 1830, and now a suit- 
able opportunity seemed to have presented itself. 

Not being able to raise the necessary money in Nova Scotia he 
came to London, but met with little encouragement. He then 
went to Glasgow, with a letter of introduction to Mr. Robert Napier 
from the secretary of the East India Company, Mr. Melvill. 
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Napier was an eminent engincer and shipbuilder, and heartily 
received Mr. Cunard. He introduced his visitor to Mr. George 
Burns, who introduced him to Mr. David Maclver, partner of Mr. 
Burns in a coasting trade, and after due consideration the capital of 
£270,000 was subscribed—entirely, it is said, through Mr. Burns’s 
instrumentality. 

Thus aided, Mr. Cunard was able to make a good offer for the 
conveyance of the mails every fortnight to Boston and to Halifax ; 
and though another offer was made by the Great Western owners, the 
Cunard contract, being considered much more favourable, was 
accepted. It was for seven years, and signed on behalf of the Cunard 
Company by Samuel Cunard, George Burns, and David MaclIver. 

Now came the working-out of the scheme. Mr. Cunard made 
London his centre ; Mr. Burns governed at Glasgow; and Mr. 
Maclver superintended the working of the vesseis from Liverpool. 

Four steamers were built of wood and with paddles, their names 
ending in “ ia,” as most since have done. Robert Napier supplied 
the engines, of the now obsolete side-lever kind, with four boilers and 
twelve furnaces. The form of the vessels, even with their upright 
funnels, much resembles that of the sailing ship. Side by side with 
the ocean liners of to-day they look something like old pictures of 
feminine dress—quite out of fashion. 

But they were excellent vessels in their day. The Britannia, the 
pioneer of the fleet, was 207 feet long by 344 feet broad, and 224 feet 
deep. Her tonnage was 1,154 and indicated horse-power 740. She 
could carry 225 tons of cargo and 115 cabin passengers, but no 
others. 

Her sister vessels closely resembled her, though dimensions 
slightly varied. They travelled at an average speed of 8} knots an 
hour, and consumed 38 tons of coal per day. Compare this with 
the Campania, one of the latest of the Company’s fleet. She is a 
twin-screw vessel, 625 feet long, 65} feet broad, and 43 feet deep; 
her gross tonnage is 12,950, indicated horse-power 30,000, and she 
can steam over 22 knots per hour ; her maximum speed was 23°50 
knots per hour—equal to 27 land miles—on her trial trip. She can 
carry 600 first-class passengers, 300 second, and 700 steerage, while 
she can cross the Atlantic in between five and six days. Perhaps, 
before long, a company will possess a vessel that can cross in five days. 

Well, the day came for the starting of the great ship, the Britannia, 
It was on a Friday, when, according to sailors’ lore, it is unlucky to 
sail. But the mail-ship had to go, and away the Britannia went. 
Also it was the 4th of July—an auspicious day, as the Americans 
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regard it, being the Celebration Day of their national indepen- 
dence. 

Perhaps this fact neutralised the other. At all events, the 
Britannia enjoyed a fast passage of 14 days 8 hours on her maiden 
trip; due, her owners thought, no doubt, to good ship-building, good 
engine-work, and good seamanship rather than to lucky or unlucky 
days of starting. 

She received quite an ovation from the dwellers in Boston. A 
sumptuous banquet and complimentary speeches celebrated the 
occasion, and, later on, when the Britannia became ice-bound in their 
harbour, the good citizens showed their appreciation and goodwill in 
a very practical manner, for they cut a canal seven miles long, for her 
passage through the ice, at their own expense. The conveyance of 
the American mail by steamship thus became regularly established, 
and so successful was the Company that for ten years from 1840 it 
enjoyed a monopoly practically of the Transatlantic traffic. Steadily 
the white-winged clipper ships fought against these new rivals, but 
gradually they disappeared off the ocean. 

From the first the Company determined to select its officers and 
crew with discrimination and care, and even its earliest vessels were 
adapted for the transport of stores and troops in war-time—an idea 
foreshadowing the principle more in vogue to-day of building ocean 
liners so as to form a naval reserve for the nation in time of need. 
Eight of the Cunarders were used as transports during the wearisome 
Russian War. 

The Cunard Company began to run in 1840, the same year which 
saw the establishment of the Pacific Steam Navigation Company. A 
short time since Mr. William Cunard referred to this early period of 
Transatlantic steamships, and related a significant incident of the 
ingenuity of one of the carpenters. 

The bow of a vessel suffered severely from collision, and a bulk- 
head was put up to keep the water out; the carpenter, with the 
cleverness born of skill and of observation, put up a large chimney 
connected with the damaged part of the ship. 

“* What on earth is that for?” asked Mr. Cunard. 

“Oh! that’s for her to blow,” replied the man. 

“Sure enough,” said the narrator of the incident, ‘‘ experience 
showed that he was right ; for directly they got to sea, and the waves 
washed through the damaged bows, air and water spurted from the 
chimney just as from a spouting whale, and probably they would not 
have got safe through their voyage but for the carpenter’s foresight.” 

A formidable rival to the Cunarders appeared in 1850 in the 
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shape of the Collins line. This enterprise was started by American 
merchants, and was largely helped by their Government. The 
Collins vessels were no doubt first class, and a keen competition 
arose between the two lines. Rates and fares were reduced, and the 
contest became very exciting. 

The first four Cunarders had already been reinforced with 
superior vessels. It has always been a principle with their owners to 
eclipse their old ships in the new ones, and the Aidernia, in 1843, 
and Cambria, in 1845, showed larger dimensions and attained a 
little higher speed than their predecessors. 

The new postal contract of 1847, while substantially raising the 
subsidy, also stipulated for a weekly service, and in the twelve years 
following 1840 the Company put on six new vessels to adequately 
carry out their new agreement. The subsidy from the Government 
was to be £173,340 per annum, at which it stood until 1867. The 
competition with the Collins line, therefore, did not find the Cunard 
Company unprepared in new ships or in resources. 

Partisanship in the contest was governed largely by nationality. 
As a matter of fact, the Collins vessels were the faster of the two 
lines, crossing from America in an average time of 9 days 17 hours, 
but taking nearly two days more to return. Their shape was some- 
thing new, their builder, W. H. Brown, actually discarding the bow- 
sprit and adopting an upright stem. They formed a fleet of fine 
vessels, four in number, and they looked fit to fulfil the boast of 
their owners of “running the Cunarders off the Atlantic.” But the 
British take a lot of beating, even by their own kindred in America, 
and the Cunarders are very much to the fore on the Atlantic to-day. 

Disaster overtook the fine ships of the Colliris line ; yet it was 
not disaster alone that took them off the ocean. The Arctic collided 
with a French steamer off Cape Race in a fog on September 21, 1854, 
and only forty-six persons out of 268 were saved. Then nearly two 
years later the Pacific was lost at sea, never being heard of afterwards. 
But it was extravagance and bad management which finally over- 
came the owners, together with these two losses, and although a new 
ship, the Adriatic, was put afloat, the line ceased torun. Bankruptcy 
overtook the Company, and their fine ships were actually sold as old 
iron. 

Another line founded about the same time as the Collins had 
far better fortune, and runs in the first rank to-day. This was the 
Inman, so-called from the name of its founder, Mr. W. Inman. He 
was a native of Leicester, and a son of a partner in Pickford’s. 
firm. His line embodied two distinct ideas—viz., its ships were 
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built of iron, and propelled by a screw at the stern instead of by 
paddle-wheels at the sides. Its first steamer was the City of Glasgow, 
the forerunner of a famous line of “Cities,” of which the City of Paris 
and City of New York—now called simply Paris and New York, 
while the Inman line is now known as the “ American” line—are 
the most celebrated to-day. 

The screw as a form of propulsion had been successfully applied 
in England by Ericsson, a Swede, in 1836, and he had shown its 
utility on the Thames in the Francis B. Ogden ; but he met with 
more success in America than in England. 

Sir Francis Pettit Smith, however, three years later, showed in 
the vessel appropriately named the Archimedes—a ship much larger 
than the Ogden—that it was practicable and valuable ; and Brunel 
altered the machinery of the Great Britain, the first iron steamer, 
from paddle-wheels, for which she was first designed, to screw. 

She was a marvel in her day, but the company owning her 
collapsed—a very unpleasant way which companies unfortunately 
have—and Messrs. Gibbs, Bright & Co. ran her, after some altera- 
tions, to Australia. 

Like a human being, she experienced many vicissitudes, and at 
last coughed and wheezed her way to the Falkland Islands, where, 
we have seen somewhere, she serves as a hulk to-day—an ignoble 
ending to a promising start. 

Why, we may ask in parenthesis, is the screw a more useful pro- 
peller than paddle-wheels? 

The engines for the paddles occupy more room in proportion 
than for the screw, and are heavier—two very important points. But, 
further, there is a greater wear and tear, and paddle-wheel vessels are 
more expensive to run—two points even more important to shipowners. 
Moreover, the ship, as a ship, occupies more room ; but, most impor- 
tant of all, the screw, being deeply immersed in water, is much 
more suitable for ocean passage. In the lumpy and heaving water 
of the sea, especially if sails be used to steady the ship or quicken 
speed, one wheel might be buried deep and the other high in the 
air and racing round finely, but not helping the vessel. Lastly, 
it is said the water from the wheels, flying by, retards the speed. 

But, on the other hand, paddle-wheel vessels require less water to 
work in, and it is said they do not roll so much—a great desideratum 
to the sea-sick passengers—though this is disputed ; further, they 
get more quickly into motion and are stopped sooner ; so that for 
rivers and estuaries, and vessels plying to shallow-water ports, 
paddle-wheel vessels are the best. Whether the use of twin-screws, 
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which need not be so deep in water as one screw, will bring screw 
vessels into more favour for such traffic, remains to be seen. 

The Inman, then, was the first line to introduce iron and screw 
steamers regularly on the Transatlantic traffic. It was also the first 
to carry emigrants across the ocean to America. Other companies 
cut in to endeavour to obtain a slice of the Transatlantic traffic cake, 
and among them may be mentioned the Anchor, the Allan, and the 
Guion lines. 

The Guion has had its moment of pride in the ocean race. In 
July, 1879, the Avizona passed from Sandy Hook to Queenstown 
in 7 days, 8 hours, which was then the fastest on record. Even this 
time was beaten three years later by the same line’s A/aska, which 
performed the passage in 6 days, 18 hours, 37 minutes. 

The North German Lloyd line appeared in 1858 with small 
beginnings, and it has now a splendid fleet. Its headquarters are at 
Bremerhaven, and if hitherto it has not introduced twin screws to 
propel its mighty vessels, the reason is said to be found in the fact 
that the docks at this port do not afford sufficient entrance width. 
If this be the case, it is evident to the far-seeing mind that the dock 
entrances will have to give way. The twin screws must come, and 
the entrance to the docks at Bremerhaven will have to be widened. 
The fittings to the North German Lloyds—which touch at South- 
ampton on their way—are most luxurious. Many of the vessels of 
this fleet were built on the Clyde. One of the North German Lloyd 
line, the Zyave, carried the largest European mail ever shipped from 
New York, viz., 1,002 bags, in December, 1889. This line, which is 
popularly termed the “German mail,” has also ships running to 
China, Japan, and Australia. Altogether the Company own more 
than seventy-five ocean steamers. 

But in 1870 a new development occurred in Transatlantic 
steamers with the appearance of the White Star line. The flag that 
now flies over this famous fleet had once flown from the mastheads 
of a group of sailing clippers, dating from the days of the great rush 
to the Australian gold diggings. 

In 1867, Mr. T. H. Ismay, a native of Cumberland, acquired the 
interest of the then managing owner of the White Star line, and began 
to introduce iron vessels instead of wooden clippers. Then, in 1869, he 
established the Oceanic Steam Navigation Company, Limited, and 
later on he was joined by Mr. William Imrie. ‘The Oceanic Company 
was started with so much good judgment and boldness that the 
41,000 shares, fully paid, were at once privately taken up, principally 
by the managers and friends. 
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The first step was to order a fleet of new steamers expressly for 
the Atlantic passenger trade. The order was placed with Messrs 
Harland & Wolff, of Belfast, chiefly or wholly, it is believed 
because one of the influential shareholders had had satisfactory trans- 
actions with them before. 

The result was a splendid success, and Messrs. Harland & Wolff's 
yard at Belfast has been the birthplace of all the famous White Stars 
eversince. The Oceanic, as the pioneer vessel was called, has become 
the type of many of the improvements in the Atlantic passenger 
ships since made, which has rendered them something like superb 
hotels. The first-class passenger accommodation was placed amid- 
ships, thereby reducing the discomfort of an ocean voyage to a 
minimum. The length of these vessels as compared with breadth 
was remarkable at that time. 

As to speed, the earliest White Stars, which were fitted with 
compound engines, were notable for their uniformity in this respect, 
and brought the passage down to about 8} days. 

But it was not until the Germanic and Britannic, in 1877, that a 
very marked advance was made in the Atlantic record. The Britannic 
sped from Queenstown to New York in 7 days, 10 hours, and 50 
minutes, and since then she has beaten her own record by 2 hours 
and 35 minutes. This was in September 1890, her average speed 
being 16°08 knots, or nearly 19 statute miles, per hour. And when 
it is remembered that this was performed bya sixteen years old 
vessel, with her original compound engines and boilers, with a com- 
paratively small coal consumption and large carrying capacity, the 
great excellence of her original construction and of her continued 
maintenance will be seen. Her sister ship, the Germanic, has also 
done as well, her record standing at 7 days, 7 hours, and 30 minutes 
New York to Queenstown. 

The remarkable uniformity of speeds of these vessels indicates 
the sound and scientific principles on which they are constructed. 
The White Star, however, were to eclipse their own efforts. The 
Inmans and Cunards and others put forward very fine vessels, and 
it became evident that the White Star Company must build again 
if they were not to be distanced in the fierce race. 

Designs for two magnificent “Greyhounds” had been prepared 
by Sir Edward Harland as far back as 1880, but the Company 
waited until 1886. Then negotiations were made with the 
Admiralty, and arrangements agreed upon for the now renowned 
Teutonic and Majestic to be specially built so as to become armed 
cruisers in time of need; and they are the first mercantile 
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steamers so constructed and retained under agreement with the 
Admiralty. 

The Teutonic was launched on January 19, 1889, and in August 
of that year she delighted nautical critics at the famous Spithead 
review with her magnificent proportions. She made the fastest 
maiden trip then on record—viz., from Queenstown to New York in 
6 days, 14 hours, and 20 minutes, though her sister ship, the Majestic, 
made a still faster maiden trip afterwards from Queenstown to New 
York in 6 days, ro hours, and 30 minutes. 

Since then the average of several trips for both vessels has been 
5 days, 18 hours, 6 minutes, and the Zeufonic having achieved the 
voyage in 5 days, 16 hours, 31 minutes, she held the proud position 
of being the fastest vessel on the Atlantic. 

The White Star liners have earned laurels in various parts of the 
world. The Oceanic was, in her twenty-first year, the favourite 
passenger steamship between San Francisco, Yokohama, and Hong 
Kong, achieving, in October 1889, the fastest passage on record 
across the Pacific. The White Stars Belgic and the Gae/ic are also 
popular ships in the same service. 

Then three other White Stars, the Jomic, the Doric, and the 
Coptic, have been running in the Shaw, Savill, and Albion line, 
between London and New Zealand, each vessel capable of carrying 
34,000 carcases of frozen sheep, and rounding the world two or three 
times yearly. 

The Zeutonic and Majestic and the Cities of New York and of 
Paris (now called simply ew York and Paris) were among the first, 
if not the first, merchant ships to adopt the twin screws. If more 
steam power than that of the then fastest ships was to be used, it 
was seen to be safer to use it in two shafts and two propellers. Since 
then other lines have followed suit. 

Glancing now at some other noted lines, there are the Union, 
the Orient, the Castle, and the British India, owning no fewer than 
165 vessels. 

The Shaw, Savill, and Albion line possesses the Avawa, which 
has made the fastest passage between Plymouth and New Zealand, 
viz., in 38 days, while the return journey was accomplished in a little 
more than 35 days. ‘The steamer Sco/, belonging to the Union line, 
and built by Messrs. Denny, of Dumbarton, has come home from 
the Cape to Plymouth in between 13 days 23 hours net steaming 
time—an average speed of 17.58 knots per hour ; while the famous 
Castle liner, Dunottar Castle, built by the Fairfield Shipbuilding and 


Engineering Co., of Glasgow, has proved herself a dangerous rival. 
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Now, what are the chief elements in this remarkable progress ? 
Higher pressure of steam is one feature, but this would not have been 
possible without the extensive use of steel, whereby parts have been 
made stronger and yet lighter ; another reason is to be found in the 
introduction of the surface-condenser ; and yet a third in the use of 
compound triple expansion, and even quadruple expansion, engines. 

The surface-condenser is a piece of apparatus whereby the steam, 
after doing its work in the cylinders, is passed through an air-tight 
box in which are a number of small tubes, through which cold sea 
water is constantly pumped. The steam is thus condensed by 
touching the cold tubes, and can be pumped back to a hot well. It 
thus can be used to feed the boiler as hot distilled water, and the 
wasting process of blowing off a quantity of matter that could not 
be turned to steam is avoided. In the old plan, as by the jet con- 
denser, the steam was mixed with a quantity of sea water. In the 
surface-condensers of a big ocean liner, something like four thousand 
tons of water pass through every hour. 

The compound engines have two cylinders through which the 
same steam is passed. The smaller is the high pressure, and into 
this the steam from the boiler is first introduced. When the piston 
is at about half its stroke the steam is cut off, and passed into the low- 
pressure cylinder, which is three to four times the size of the other. 
The pressure of the steam is less, but as it acts on a larger surface it 
performs as much work ; thence it passes to the condenser to be 
reduced to water, and then returned to the boiler. In triple and 
quadruple expansion engines there are three and four cylinders re- 
spectively. ‘The cranks on the same shaft attached to the pistons 
are placed at different angles, so that when the piston of one cylinder 
has completed its stroke that of another has but partially done so. 
With these engines steam is sometimes used at a pressure of 150 
pounds to the square inch. 

The economy in coal consumption, also, by the use of these 
engines is very remarkable. The triple expansion and the quad- 
ruple, and some other means, have brought it down from 4 lbs. per 
indicated horse-power to under 14 lbs.—an extraordinary saving. 

Another improvement greatly adding to speed has been the intro- 
duction of the forced draught. In locomotives the steam from the 
cylinders is puffed through the funnels, and creates a quick draught 
and hotter fires ; this plan being unavailable for steamers, other 
means had to be obtained. Warm air is now taken to the furnaces, 
causing them to roar away mightily, and send the steam hissing 
through the safety valves. 
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These two points, high pressure and surface condensation, have 
largely solved the great problem of coal-carrying capacity ; that is, we 
presume, of building steamers large enough to carry sufficient coal 
for their own wants a long distance, and yet leave ample room for 
passengers and cargo. 

One great want now seems to be a mechanical stoker, to relieve 
the staff from their arduous work at the furnaces. The introduction 
of self-cleaning fire-grates, which, by the slight motion of some of 
the bars, sends the clinkers travelling to the back, has already greatly 
reduced their labour. 

The genesis and development of the steamship presents a re- 
markable example of the enterprise, the ingenuity, and the industry 
of man. In little more than fifty years there has been astounding 
progress in the comfort, the speed, the safety, and the size of ocean 
steamers. Nor can we say that finality has been reached. If greater 
speeds are obtainable they will no doubt be gained. 

F, M. HOLMES, 
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FRANCES WRIGHT: 
THE FIRST WOMAN LECTURER. 


| pene WRIGHT, the first woman who lectured in public, 

was born at Dundee, September 6, 1795, about two years 
before the death of Mary Wollstonecraft. The Wrights held 
property in Dundee as far back as 1500. Frances’ father was the 
only son of a wealthy merchant, and when a young man had corre- 
sponded with Adam Smith and other distinguished persons ; he was 
an authority on coins and medals, and believed it possible to 
elucidate and rectify history by their means, He was in sincerest 
sympathy with the French Revolution, and circulated and largely 
promoted the publication of cheap editions of the works of Thomas. 
Paine. Frances had the misfortune to lose both parents when she 
was only two and a half years old. She was taken to England, and 
there, under the care of a maternal aunt, surrounded by libraries, 
and at liberty to have what teachers she liked, she assiduously 
applied herself to many studies. It would seem that she early 
learned the melancholy fact that truth had still to be found, and 
that men’s fear of it prevented them from seeking it with any en- 
thusiasm. At the age of eighteen she returned to Scotland, and re- 
mained there for three years. Her sympathies had been roused for 
the suffering humanity she saw about her, and she determined to 
discover first the cause, and then the remedy. She was well 
acquainted with Bocca’s “ History of America,” and thought that 
country would realise her ideal. Accordingly, in 1818, she set sail 
for America, and spent there the next three years of her life. 

Before her departure she had written a little book entitled, “A Few 
Days in Athens : being the translation of a Greek MS. found in 
Herculaneum.” It is dedicated to Jeremy Bentham, out of grati- 
tude for his friendship. The book is a discourse on the merits of the 
Stoic and Epicurean philosophies. Epicurus himself is introduced, 
and takes a prominent part in the very excellent talk with which the 
greater part of the little volume is filled ; it is doubtless into his 
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mouth that Miss Wright puts her own views, and when we remember 
that it is a girl of nineteen who is writing, we must own that the 
wisdom contained in them is marvellous. She is of opinion that 
men should have confidence in themselves ; without confidence, 
Homer would never have written his Iliad. She is careful to add, 
however, that confidence will not make all men Homers ; but though 
all men cannot be poets or philosophers, they may all be virtuous. 
Wisdom and breadth of view appear in the counsel that we should 
acquaint ourselves with the methods of all schools. As no sect is 
without its prejudices and predilections, there is risk in following one 
particular sect, lest the mind become warped and the heart con- 
tracted. Her words, sufficiently remarkable when we remember that 
they came from a young girl in the beginning of the century, almost 
foreshadow the late Laureate’s lines, though in a slightly different 


application :— 
There is light in all, 
And light, with more or less of shade, in all 
Man-modes of worship. 


We are also advised to think for ourselves, not to hold an opinion 
merely because the master said so. It is now the end of the 
century, and in most cases we are as far off as ever from thinking for 
ourselves ; we get our opinions, like our furniture and our clothes, 
cheap and ready-made. Of knowledge of all kinds Miss Wright has 
much to say ; knowledge of human life must be acquired by our 
passage through it, since time demonstrates many truths we never 
heard in schools, and a knowledge of men is only to be gained by 
our own study of them. Those who regard knowledge and book- 
learning as synonymous, and there are many such, even in these 
enlightened days, would do well to ponder the following :—“ Know- 
ledge is not erudition, learning is not wisdom, nor will books give 
understanding. Knowledge of the world is not knowledge of man. 
Real, sterling knowledge is that which goes to make us better and 
happier men, and which fits us to assert the virtue and happiness of 
others. All learning is useful, all the sciences are curious, all the arts 
are beautiful ; but more useful, more curious, and more beautiful is the 
perfect knowledge and perfect government of ourselves.” The whole 
shows no mean classical learning, and proves that Frances Wright was a 
girl of no ordinary ability. The little volume was published in 1322. 

She next tried her hand at drama in blank verse. “ Altorf” 
was performed at New York, February 19, 1819. The subject is 
liberty, and the play opens just after the victory of Morgarten. 
The story is interesting and well sustained, but it must be confessed 
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that although there are occasional touches of poetry, the sentiments 
savour of impetuous and eager youth, and lack permanence and reality. 

Miss Wright’s impressions of America are to be found in a 
volume published on her return to England in 1821, entitled, “ Views 
of Society and Manners in America.” At the present time we are 
accustomed to regard the United States as the paradise of women. 
Indeed; we have lately been told on competent authority that should 
the men Of Washington be suddenly called away, no legitimate busi- 
ness would’ be left without a votary, and no profession would fall 
into decline ; but in 1819 things were very different, and the position 
of women in America was even worse than it was in Great Britain. 
Miss Wright, while acknowledging the advanced civilisation of the 
States, declared that it would be doubly accelerated if the education 
of women was equally a national concern with that of the other sex, 
She held that “ The condition of women affords, in all countries, the 
best criterion by which to judge of the character of men.” She has 
much that is very sensible and temperate to say about the negroes. 
Her description of Niagara is very fine, and its eloquence is a fore- 
taste of that eloquence which was later to electrify the audiences at 
her lectures. The book, of which this brief account must suffice, 
was translated into several continental languages, and the writer was 
thus brought into relation with most of the reformers of Europe. 

In 1821 Miss Wright paid her first visit to Paris, and it was then 
that her intimacy with General Lafayette began. She remained in 
France until 1824. In that year she returned to the United States 
and adopted America as her country. She now turned her attention 
to negro slavery, and, indeed, may claim to have acted as pioneer 
in its suppression. But, like so many pioneers in great causes, her 
efforts have fallen into oblivion, or have been obscured by the more 
popular successes of Mrs. Beecher Stowe. Miss Wright sought to 
gain information on the subject, and, for that purpose, filled with a 
scheme of her own, she visited the German Colony of Harmonie, on 
the River Wabash, Indiana. It was afterwards purchased by Mr. 
Owen, and the name changed to New Harmony. 

Miss Wright believed that the slaves could, in a few years, by 
their own labour, work out their emancipation. She determined to 
try the experiment herself, and to put into practice what had often 
been advocated in theory. She bought two thousand acres in 
Western Tennessee, fourteen miles from Memphis, and called it 
Nashoba. In December 1826 the land was conveyed “ in perpetual 
trust for the benefit of the negro race.” Thither she removed nine 
slaves, intending them to prove that they could in a few years work 
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out their liberty. She fully expected that the better intentioned of 
the Southern planters would follow her example. Moreover, Miss 
Wright proposed to collect at Nashoba a few kindred spirits from the 
cultivated classes of England and America. They were to live on the 
principle of community of property and labour, but they were to have 
small separate dwellings, and those unable to work were to contribute 
to a common fund for their support, a sum fixed at two hundred 
dollars a year. To be admitted by the trustees, they must have lived 
six months on the,estate, and must receive a unanimous vote. 
Once admitted, they were not liable to expulsion, and were entitled 
to attention during sickness and to protection in old age. Until 
the age of fourteen children were to be educated at the expense of 
the institution. The school was to include coloured children, and 
no distinction whatever was to be made on the score of colour. 
Miss Wright held most pronounced views on the independence of 
women, both married and single. For example, the admission of a 
husband or wife to the colony did not necessarily include that of 
their respective spouses. Each was voted for as an individual. 
Miss Wright was fully aware of the difficulties of enfranchising the 
slaves, and was not altogether without sympathy for the masters. 
She wrote : “In facing the subject of slavery, it is necessary to bear 
in mind the position of the master as well as that of the slave, bred 
in the prejudice of colour, untaught to labour, and viewing it as a 
degradation. We must come to the slave-holder, therefore, not in 
anger, but in kindness ; and when we ask him to change his whole 
mode of life, we must show him the means by which he must do so, 
without complete compromise of his ease and his interests.” 
Nashoba, then, was the attempt of an enthusiast to realise her 
dream. Miss Wright believed, from study and consideration, that 
men are virtuous in proportion as they are happy, and happy in 
proportion as they are free; that liberty without equality is impos- 
sible, and that to exercise equal rights, human beings must possess 
equal advantages, equal means of improvement and enjoyment. 
Therefore, methods of developing the intellectual and physical 
powers of all human beings, without regard to sex, condition, class 
race, nation, or colour, must be sought. Men must consider them- 
selves members of one great family. Miss Wright knew society 
and its general apathy on those subjects too well to look for the 
conversion of the existing generation to her views, or even for its 
sympathy with them. The utmost she dared hope was the co- 
operation of a certain number of persons holding the same opinions, 
and possessing the same interest as herself in the improvement 
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of mankind. Life at Nashoba was full of exertion and privation. It 
is sad to record that Miss Wright sacrificed her fortune and her 
health to her Utopia, and, like most schemes of the sort since ever 
the world began, it turned out a failure. Yet when a great change 
like the abolition of slavery has become an accomplished fact, we 
only too easily forget such sacrifices, utopian as they may be ; for 
that reason Miss Wright’s attempt deserves to be remembered. 
An unattainable ideal is not to be condemned, but rather to be 


revered. 
What hand and brain went ever paired ? 


What heart alike conceived and dared ? 
What act proved all its thought had been ? 


Several visitors to Nashoba have left us their impressions of the 
colony. Mr. Robert Dale Owen tells us that the land of Nashoba 
was all second-rate, and that scarcely a hundred and ten acres were 
cleared. There were three or four squared log-houses, and a few 
small cabins for the slaves. He also noticed that the slaves, released 
from the fear of the lash, worked indolently. Mrs. Trollope declared 
that desolation was the only feeling ; that each building consisted of 
two large rooms, furnished in the most simple manner ; that the 
climate was bad, and the surrounding scenery without beauty. 

Miss Wright now went to Mr. Owen’s colony of New Harmony. 
It was situated on the Wabash River, fifteen miles from Mount 
Vernon, in Ohio. The colony contained a school of a hundred and 
thirty children, who were boarded, educated, and clothed at the 
public expense. The inhabitants received a weekly credit on the 
public store to the amount their services were deemed worth by the 
committee of management. There was a good band of music, and 
the inhabitants met three evenings a week: (1) to discuss subjects 
connected with the welfare of the society ; (2) for a concert, and (3) 
for a public ball. Fanny Imlay described Robert Owen’s plans of 
social regeneration thus : “ No human being shall work more than 
two or three hours every day ; that they shall be all equal ; that no 
one shall dress but after the plainest and simplest manner ; that they 
be allowed to follow any religion, or no religion, as they please, and 
that their studies shall be mechanics and chemistry.” Miss Wright 
assumed the proprietorship of, and finally helped to edit, the society's 
periodical, the Mew Harmony Gazette. Her name appears for the 
first time as co-editor with William Owen on June 11, 1828. The 
journal commenced existence on October 1, 1825, and seems to have 
ended on October 29, 1828. Its articles deal mainly with the 
utopian views of its proprietors. The remaining space is chiefly 
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filled with cuttings from other newspapers. At the head of the 
school was M. Phiquepai Darusmont, a well-informed man of 
original ideas, but so extravagant, wilful, and conceited that his 
school was a failure. But to prove, perhaps, how mysterious are 
the ways of woman, it was that man who, in 1838, became Frances 
Wright’s husband, at the close, so the story runs, of a course of 
lectures delivered by her against the institution of marriage. The 
union was not happy, and a separation resulted. In later life 
Frances Wright, for it is by her maiden name she wili be remem- 
bered, came but little before the public. She died at Cincinnati, 
December 2, 1852. 

It is, however, with Frances Wright, the lecturer, that we are 
most concerned here. Of her extraordinary success in that line at a 
period when women lecturers were unknown, we have ample testi- 
mony. She possessed two physical qualities that help as much to 
the success of a lecturer as to that of an actor—a handsome person, 
and a rich, thrilling voice of marvellous power ; in addition, she had 
a quite extraordinary natural gift of eloquence, and an almost un- 
equalled command of words. Her figure was tall, slender, and 
graceful. Her face was of a somewhat masculine type of beauty, 
with a broad, low forehead, chestnut hair, curling naturally all over 
a classic head, large, clear, and earnest blue eyes. At that time it 
was an unheard-of thing for a lady of family, fortune, and education 
to appear on a public platform anywhere ; but “in America, where,” 
Mrs. Trollope tells us, “ women are guarded by a seven-fold shield 
of habitual insignificance, it caused an effect that can hardly be de- 
scribed.” ‘To quote Mrs. Trollope further: ‘“ Her tall and majestic 
figure, the deep and almost solemn expression of her eyes, the 
simple contour of her finely formed head, unadorned, excepting by 
its own natural ringlets ; her garment of plain white muslin, which 
hung around her in folds that recalled the drapery of a Grecian statue, 
all contributed to produce an effect unlike anything I had ever seen 
before, or ever expect to see again.” Mary Shelley’s son is reported 
to have said of Miss Wright, that she was like Minerva. Together 
with her intense enthusiasm, her personal attractions doubtless served 
to increase the effect of her bold and startling theories. Let us now 
briefly examine those theories. It must be borne in mind that she is. 
throughout addressing Americans. Her first lecture was delivered in 
New York in the winter of 1828, and called forth the greatest excite- 
ment. Afterwards she lectured in Cincinnati, Baltimore, and Phila- 
delphia ; some persons even went as far as to form “Fanny Wright” 
Societies. The lectures were always free to all. She believed, first, 
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in the magical effects of a rightly directed State education. In 1829 
she said, “‘ The industrious (working) classes have been called the bone 
and marrow of the nation ; but they are in fact the nation itself. The 
fruits of their industry are the nation’s wealth ; their moral integrity 
and physical health are the nation’s strength ; their ease and indepen- 
dence are the nation’s prosperity ; their intellectual intelligence is the 
nation’s hope. Where the producing labourer and useful artisan eat 
well, sleep well, live comfortably, think correctly, speak fearlessly, 
and act uprightly, the nation is happy, free, and wise.” She advises 
the labouring classes, therefore, to seek before all, “ national, rational, 
republican education ; free for all at the expense of all.” And she 
sketched out a plan of the sort of national education required. The 
State legislatures were to organise at suitable distances, in convenient 
and healthy situations, establishments for the reception of all children 
resident within the said school district. There were to be different 
schools for different ages, for children between the ages of two and 
four, of four and eight, of eight and twelve, and of twelve and 
sixteen. Each establishment was to be provided with teachers in 
every branch of knowledge, with the necessary apparatus, land, &c., 
for its best development. The teaching was always to be calculated 
to the age and strength of the pupils, who would pass on from one 
establishment to the other in regular succession. In the establish- 
ments for the older children the Jabour of the pupil would suffice for 
his support, and the surplus would be devoted to the maintenance of 
the infant establishments. A moderate tax per head for every child 
would be laid on the parents conjointly or divided between them. 
A second tax would be levied »n property—for Miss Wright did not 
contemplate a socialist community—increasing in percentage with 
the wealth of the individual. Thus the rich would contribute to the 
support of the poor. Parents would be permitted to visit their 
children in the schools at suitable hours. In these nurseries of a free 
nation there could be no sort of inequality. All the children would 
feed at a common board, be clothed in a common garb, and would 
exercise common duties. Miss Wright believed that all human errors 
had their source in ignorance, and that, therefore, knowledge was 
their only panacea—“ the spread and increase of knowledge alone 
can enable man to distinguish that the true interests of each point to 
the equal liberties, equal duties, and equal enjoyments of all.” 

In the particular sort of knowledge to be aimed at, and the 
means of obtaining it, Miss Wright followed most of the ideal schemes 
of education that have been put forward from the time of Plato down 
to to-day. Mental and physical training were to go hand-in-hand. 
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She lamented that with women so little attention was paid tothe exercise 
of the bodily organs. A full acquaintance with ourselves, our bodies, 
and minds, was to be sought. Anatomy and physiology, the natural 
history of man, must form part of our studies. Physical science is 
the best road to accurate reasoning, and it was only through physical 
science, through chemistry, natural philosophy, natural history, that 
superstition could be corrected. Men should, therefore, organise a 
society for the [promotion of just knowledge, should provide good 
instructors, museums, public libraries, and a school of industry. 

Maintaining, then, that the amelioration of the human race could 
only be brought about by the just informing of the human mind, she 
declared that two great reforms were needed. First, the neglected 
state of the female mind, and the consequent dependence of the 
female sex must be changed ; and second, the state of the public 
press must be improved. Its condition was one of ineptness and 
corruption, because it was in the hands of persons too ignorant to 
distinguish truth, or too timid to venture its utterance. 

Miss Wright’s views about women coincide almost entirely with 
those held by Mary Wollstonecraft. Miss Wright had an immense 
admiration for Mary Wollstonecraft, and, on the strength of it, 
thinking that the daughter would share the opinions of her father 
and mother, wrote to Mary Shelley from Paris, in 1827, describing 
the Nashoba attempt. In one of the letters she says: “ Many, of 
course, think me mad, and if to be mad mean to be one of a 
minority, I am so, and very mad indeed, for our minority is very 
small.” But Mary Shelley lacked the enthusiasm that filled the 
lives of her parents and husband. She acknowledged her respect for 
the passion of reforming humanity, since those nearest her possessed 
it, but at the same time distinctly expressed her dislike of violent 
extremes “ which only bring on an injurious reaction.” Neither did 
she set much store by woman’s intellect. ‘ My belief is,” she writes, 
“‘ whether there be sex in souls or not, that the sex of our material 
mechanism makes us quite different creatures, better, though weaker, 
but wanting in the higher grades of intellect.” But in this Miss 
Wright did not agree. Truth, she asserted, has no sex, and therefore 
the influence of women over the destinies of the race counts for 
nothing, for something, or for everything. Nevertheless, the two 
women met on several occasions, and Miss Wright, least egoistical 
of mortals, expressed no dissatisfaction. She noted with delight the 
increasing number of women who attended her lectures. She con- 
sidered that the ignorance of women was no matter for surprise when 
efforts were everywhere made for its continuance. She made an 
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eloquent appeal to fathers and husbands, crying, “in the mental 
bondage of your wives and fair companions ye yourselves are bound.” 
In another lecture occurs the following eloquent passage that almost 
foreshadows some familiar sentences in Mr. Ruskin’s “ Crown of 
Wild Olive.” “ However novel it may appear,” said Miss Wright, 
“TI shall venture the assertion that, until women assume the place 
in society which good sense and good feeling alike assign to 
men, human improvement must advance but feebly. It is in vain 
that we would circumscribe the power of one-half of our race, and 
that half by far the most important and influential. If they exert it 
not for good, they will for evil ; if they advance not knowledge, they 
will perpetuate ignorance. Let women stand where they may in the 
scale of improvement, their position decides that of the race. Are 
they cultivated? So is society polished and enlightened. Are they 
ignorant? Sois it gross and insipid. Are they wise? So is the 
human condition prosperous. Are they foolish? So is it unstable 
and unpromising. Are they free? So is the human character 
elevated. Are they enslaved? So is the whole race degraded.” It 
is instructive to remember that in 1792 Mary Wollstonecraft wrote : 
“ An affection for the whole human race leads me earnestly to wish 
to see woman placed in a station in which she would advance, 
instead of retard, the progress of those glorious principles that give 
a substance to morality. If she be not prepared by education to 
become the companion of man, she will stop the progress of know- 
ledge and virtue ; for truth must be common to all, or it will be 
inefficacious, with respect to its influence on general practice.” And 
again, in 1869, Mr. John Stuart Mill put forward exactly the same 
argument : “ The principle which regulates the existing social rela- 
tions between the two sexes—the legal subordination of one sex to 
the other—is wrong in itself, and now one of the chief hindrances to 
human improvement ; it ought to be replaced by a principle of 
perfect equality, admitting no power or privilege on the one side, 
nor disability on the other.” It is said that when the rising walls of 
the London University were pointed out to her, Miss Wright observed : 
“Raise such an edifice for your young women, and ye have en- 
lightened the nation.” That wish has since been realised, at least, 
as far as the action of the London University is concerned. 

In regard to the condition of the public press, Miss Wright 
thought that our teachers, political, scientific, moral, or religious, 
our writers grave or gay, were compelled to administer to our pre- 
judices, and to perpetuate our ignorance. They dared not speak 
that which, by endangering their popularity, would endanger their 
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fortunes. They had to discover, not what is true, but what is 
palatable ; for, to be popular, a man must avoid speaking truths. 

Miss Wright was a woman of such great reserve that the most 
careful study of her writings yields little about herself. It has been 
a matter of no small difficulty to glean the few biographical facts 
here set down. That she was ready to make great sacrifices, both 
personal and pecuniary, for her opinions is not to be doubted. In 
the preface to a course of popular lectures published in New York 
in 1829, she said : “‘ The motives which led me to step forward in a 
manner ill-suited to my taste and habits, which are rather those of a 
quiet observer and reflecting writer than of a popular reformer or 
public speaker, will appear sufficiently in the discourses themselves.” 
At all times she called herself an enquirer, nota teacher. We also 
learn from her own statement that pity for the actual condition of 
man assailed her in very early youth, and that she then determined 
to apply herself to the discovery of the causes and the means of 
remedy. 

We should like before concluding to add one more outside 
reference. Ina letter sent by Mrs. Trollope to Miss Mitford, from 
Cincinnati, January 20, 1829, she thus refers to Miss Wright’s lec- 
tures: “She is now devoting all the energy of her extraordinary 
mind to the giving of public lectures through all the cities of the 
Union. Her subject is just knowledge, and in strains of the highest 
eloquence she assures the assembled multitudes that throng to hear 
her that man was made for happiness, and enjoyed it till religion 
snatched it from him, leaving him fantastic hopes and substantial 
fears instead. I am told that she means to repeat her lectures 
through England and France. Wild, and often mischievous, as her 
doctrines are, she is a thing to wonder at, and you must hear her, if 
you can.” She was hated by the clergy and by the Tory party in 
American politics, and during the great excitement roused by her 
lectures, she complains of the vioience, persecution, endless intrigues, 
hunting from house to house, personal intimidation, threats to her 
life, she was forced to undergo. The daily papers supported the 
clergy, who during the period of her addresses circulated inflamma- 
tory placards and pamphlets, pointing out the terrible danger of her 
theories. 

It has been our purpose here to deal with Frances Wright as a 
lecturer, but, at the same time, we fully acknowledge that her greatest 
claim to be remembered by posterity rests on the fact that she was 
a pioneer in the cause of the abolition of slavery. In addition, she 
forms one more link in the chain of writers who, from the eccentric 
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and pretty Duchess of Newcastle in the seventeenth century, to Mr. 
John Stuart Mill in the nineteenth, have advocated the improvement 
of the condition of women. Had Miss Wright’s prudence and 
foresight equalled her enthusiasm, she would have accomplished 
more ; but, even so, her personality could scarcely have been more 
fascinating and attractive. Moreover, honour is always due to those 
who have attempted in any way, however small, to aid the progress 


of humanity. 
ELIZABETH LEE. 




















IN THE HEART OF THE 
COTSWOLDS. 


ITH that uncompromising directness for which the Romans 
were so celebrated, the ancient road, known as Ermine 
Street, reaches from Gloucester to the great military centre of those 
days at Cirencester, the straight line being broken only by the inter- 
vening ridge of the Cotswolds, to scale which one or two bold zigzags 
were a physical necessity. Even they could not carry a road direct 
up a hill as steep as a house, and as a matter of fact the gradients of 
Napoleon’s great Simplon route and all the Swiss Alpine passes are 
calculated upon the same principles as the Roman mountain roads 
of old ; modern engineering science, in this respect, copies from the 
ancient examples. 

Some five miles from Gloucester we find ourselves at the base of 
the oolite hiils which flank the Severn valley for many a long mile ; 
and then commences the mountain road in miniature, a few bold 
zigzags leading upwards to the village of Birdlip, situated on the very 
crest of the Cotswold ridge, one of the most charming spots in the 
western shires. Reaching the heights above, the wonderful straight- 
ness of the white road stretching across the plain to Gloucester, 
or Glevum, is at once apparent. The garden valley extends far as. 
the eye can reach, bounded on the opposite side of the Severn by 
the undulating woodlands of Dean Forest, and May Hill crowned 
with a circle of pine-trees visible from many counties. In the far 
distance lie the black mountains of Wales, the purple Malverns, 
and the Clee Hills of Shropshire. The Severn widens into the 
estuary seawards, and the entire vale is orchard-clad. The old 
military road to Cirencester is intersected at Birdlip by another road 
running at right angles along the plateau of the turf-covered Cots- 
wolds ; in the one direction it passes to Cheltenham by the bare hills 
and quarries innumerable ; and in the opposite direction, through 
interminable beechwoods to Cranham, Painswick Beacon, and Horse- 
pools, above Stroud. Go where you will, the views are superb ; and 
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the fine, bracing air should always be attractive to those who dwell in 
the more enervating valley below. 

Standing amid these high beacons, it is easy to picture days far 
back in geological history when an arm of the sea covered the valley 
at our feet, penetrating far into the Midlands through what has been 
called the Straits of Malvern. A very slight alteration in existing 
levels, such as a depression of the estuarine sediments, and the river 
valley would once more become sea. No land or water area, 
certainly that within the influence of a coast line, is immutable on 
this planet of ours. Greenland is rising in the present epoch, it is 
calculated, at the rate of three feet in acentury ; the Channel Islands 
are sinking by infinitely slow degrees., No mountain range or river 
course is permanent, for subtle changes are constantly at work 
destroying and reconstructing the surface of our earth. 

The cap of these very hills, for example, lies in the valley now 
as river gravels, transmitted solely through water agency in the lapse 
of untold ages. Curious collections of the bones of extinct animals 
are unearthed from time to time as drainage works or excavations 
are made in the river terraces. The remains tell of marked climatic 
changes, and land connections with the Continent of Europe long 
since severed by sea channels. There was most surely a period 
when the hippopotamus, rhinoceros, and elephant roamed in the 
Severn vale ; and a cold age when the hills were ice-capped, and 
reindeer, northern bears, and the like, found a congenial habitat in 
Britain. Both in the Avon and Severn valleys these bones remain, 
as the following table, compiled from specimens I have examined, 
tends to prove, the animals undoubtedly having existed where the 
bones are fossilized :— ‘ 

EXTINCT MAMMALIA FROM THE RIVER TERRACES, 
| Rhinoceros (sp.) : 


Elephas Primigenius : | 
Humerus, Fladbury. | Teeth, Fladbury. 


Tusk, ditto. Equus (sp.) : 
Lower jaw and teeth, Cropthorne. Atlas, Upton Snodsbury. 
Femur, Eckington. Lower jaw and teeth, Fladbury. 


Elephas Antiquus : Femur, Cropthorne. 


Molar, Cropthorne. Cervus Elephas : 

Hippopotamus Major : Antler, Chadbury. 
Vertebra, Little Comberton. Do., Tewkesbury. 
Tusk, ditto. Cervus Tarandus (Reindeer) : 
Tibia, Cropthorne. Antler, Upton Snodsbury. 
Humerus, Eckington. Bos Longifrons : 


Skull, Eckington. 


Bos Primigenius : 
Skull, Eckington. 


Atlas, Fladbury. 





Rhinoceros (sp.) : 
Teeth, Fleet Bank. 
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All the above have been discovered at depths beneath the surface 
ranging from four feet to twenty-five feet in the river gravels. 

I have known the bones of reindeer found in such a position 
that it is clear several animals must have sought higher ground to be 
beyond the reach of the flood; in this situation they died, the 
remains finally being buried in alluvial deposits. Corn-grinding stone 
implements in the same stratum prove the presence of a prehistoric 
man contemporary with the extinct animals, 

Returning to the high ground, the exposed sections of the oolite 
quarries, where the horizcntal stratification is beautifully marked, the 
rock is found to becrowded with fossil shells, corals, and, more rarely, 
the scales and fragments of sea fishes. One genus of cockle-like 
shell has a special interest. It is called the Trigonia, being known 
by the peculiar construction of the hinges of the two valves. It 
reached a maximum distribution in the Jurassic epoch, a number of 
species attaining to the greatest perfection. Gradually the type died 
out of existence, until at the present day two or three diminutive 
species only linger in the South Pacific. I have dredged a single 
specimen in Sydney Harbour wonderfully like the fossil kind at 
Birdlip, but many times smaller in size. The fossil corals, also, swarm 
as fossil fragments in the Birdlip quarries as the living representa- 
tives do in the semi-tropical ocean to-day ; but the skeletons, alas ! 
are shorn of all their intense living colours. 

From the investigation of the fossil mollusca to a search after 
living terrestrial shells is an easy transition. The woods immediately 
below Birdlip are admirable hunting-grounds for all manner of plants 
and creatures. The edible snail (He/ix pomatia) occurs in great 
abundance, another evidence of the Roman occupation. The greenish 
coloured animal inhabits a shell of straw colour, varying to brown, 
being double the size of our ordinary garden snail. It occurs in 
England, it is stated, only in localities where Roman stations existed. 
This particular species of snail was introduced by the invaders where- 
ever they penetrated. Special propagating houses were erected for 
the succulent mollusc, the animal being fattened on meal saturated 
in white wine. Flavour and delicacy of colour were thus imparted 
to an esteemed article of diet. When the Romans abandoned the 
Birdlip outpost, the snails apparently remained ; the local environ- 
ment proved suitable, and in the course of centuries they have 
multiplied exceedingly, running riot, so to speak, and simply awaiting 
the collector’s notice: We in England hardly hanker after snails as 
food, but in the Continental markets they may be seen any day by 


those curious in such matters. The bodies are chopped up with 
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green herbs and replaced as a kind of purée within the ample shell. 
Chacun a son gotit, as the French proverb truly says ; the taste for 
snails is doubtless but an acquired one. 

The calcareous nature of the soil suits some kinds of plant 
development as well as snails. The jaded brain-worker might do far 
worse than seek recuperative force on the Cotswolds, collecting the 
orchids which grow on the springy turf, amid the woods, or the valleys 
penetrating between the hills. In due season the curious Bee Orchis 
unfolds its sepals, the inflated lip assuming a truly insect form. The 
fragrant Butterfly Orchis lurks in shady places in close proximity to 
the withered-looking brown Bird’s-nest Orchis, with parasitic roots 
entwined like the fibres of a bird’s-nest. The large white Cephalan- 
thera grows freely beneath the beech-trees, and I have the rose- 
coloured species (C. xubra) from one spot, perhaps the only British 
station for the plant. It is dwarf in size, barely a third of the height 
that the same red Cephalanthera attains in Switzerland. The Frog 
Orchis, having the spur modified into an inflated ball, grows freely 
on the highest expanse of turf, with a rare species known as the Musk 
Orchis. The discovery of the plants affords a slight occupation, but 
it is the glorious air, the scenery, and above all, the freedom from 
business care, which constitute the recreation. 

One day after the exploration of an outlying spur of the main 
ridge of hills, I sat to rest upon the green sward ; the ground fell away 
in a broken confusion of rock and woodland ; some fifty feet lower 
there was another oasis of green turf. Suddenly a head came forth 
from a hole in that lower plateau. A comprehensive look round 
showed the coast clear, and then the long low body of a fox crept 
stealthily from its lair. The wind was behind me, blowing directly 
down towards the fox, but I lay perfectly still, in the hope that scent 
would be carried far overhead. His brush waved to and fro as he 
crept slowly along. Presently another head appeared, and the vixen 
came above ground quietly, followed by two charming little cubs. 
She lay down extended at full length, whilst the little ones sat up to 
spar on their hind legs, fell down in a heap and scrambled over the 
mother fox. The scene was too delightful ; without the slightest 
indication of fear, the gambols continued for fully a quarter of an 
hour ; then, as I gave a cry and sprang up, the entire family bolted 
to earth with incredible speed : the vulpine sports had ended. 

The unusual incident set me thinking concerning the contradic- 
tions and dual nature of a man. On the one hand, I have a great 
sympathy with all the beasts and birds, and would unhesitatingly 
protect their lives. Yet, on the other hand, the sporting instinct 
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is keen. In the vale below I have witnessed many a rattling burst with 
the hounds, when horses, men, and dogs—some would say the fox 
also—have enjoyed the excitement of the chase. The music of the 
hounds in full cry tends to quicken the pulsation of the blood ; restraint 
is cast to the winds and away we go, striving in spite of obstacles to be 
in at the death. Incold blood I would regard the same events with 
shame. How can such opposing inclinations dwell in the same 
mind? I cannot tell; but perhaps the example serves somewhat to 
illustrate that dualism which exists more or less in every man, woman, 
or child. The motive of to-day is antagonistic to the action of to- 
morrow, and the perfect harmony, I suppose, shall never in this world 
be revealed again. But, excited or no, I would never have my special 
colony of foxes in the Cotswolds disturbed ; and, to speak the truth, I 
think they are safe, from the rugged nature of their surroundings. 

On another occasion I was attracted by the proceedings of some 
sand wasps which had separate cells in a bank of red marl. Mr. 
Bates, in his work on the Amazon, relates his experiences of the 
carnivorous sand wasps in South America, almost the counterpart of 
which exist in our western counties. The female burrows within the 
bank in order to found a subterranean cell ready for the deposition 
of each larval grub. The male wasp, meanwhile, forages around in 
search of insect food. Let us watch the performances hourly enacted 
throughout the summer days—the unwary fly is captured to be at 
once partially paralysed by the puncture of a sharp sting inserted 
deftly in the thorax. With unerring instinct the prisoner is carried 
to the right cell; no error in this respect seems possible. The fly 
can still struggle just sufficiently to gratify its tormentor’s instinct, as 
it is placed with exceeding care upon the ground at the mouth of 
the cell. The orifice is not big enough for the male wasp to turn 
his body inside, so it is necessary to crawl through the tunnel tail 
first ; that is why the insect is placed upon the ground. Struggling 
weakly, it remains a prisoner, held by the antennz of the captor, who 
deliberately dallies with his victim in pure enjoyment before stocking 
the inside larder. Whether the dead carcass is eventually used by 
the female wasp as a receptacle for the next lot of eggs, as in the case 
of the South American species, Iam unable to say ; otherwise the 
performances are singularly alike. The desire to slay is common 
apparently to all living things; the strong prey upon the weak 
throughout the universe. It is not only mankind that wishes to kill 
the fox or shoot his game. The instinct of the dog is to kill the rat, 
and the wasp is positively vindictive over the fly. Perhaps this is 
partly the meaning of “ all creation groaning.” 
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Not so far away from Birdlip are the seven springs which consti- 
tute one of the chief sources of the Thames, sparkling rills of the 
purest water, beloved by the new-born dragon-flies, of turquoise, blood- 
red, bronze, yellow, and green. Throughout the dreary winter months 
the strange and repulsive hammer-headed larve have been creeping 
about in thé bed of some congenial brook. In May the great meta- 
morphoses occur. Theugly grubs give place to the full-winged insect 
with diaphanous wings, four in number, and most exquisitely nerved. 
The intense colours are only matched by the beauty of the eyes. In 
spite of the popular superstition, dragon-flies are utterly destitute ofa 
sting, and they may be safely handled. May is the merry month 
when the perfect insects rise by thousands from the waters, usually a 
month before the true Ephemeridez. 

Some time ago rumour had it in our parts that during a heavy 
storm it had rained shell-fish, a not uncommon country tradition. In 
this case I was able to investigate the circumstances. There was 
abundant evidence to prove that in a limited area, after a drenching 
storm of rain, enormous quantities of shells, with living animals within, 
appeared amongst the herbage, where not a single shell could be seen 
before the storm. Numbers of intelligent persons testified to the 
sudden appearance of the creatures ; no one, however, had seen them 
fall. I saw a handful gathered from a single tuft of grass, all of which 
belonged to a minute spiral species of the land Testacea. The shell 
is common enough in damp lands, and without doubt lurks beneath 
dry hedgerows and the meadow grass, ready to come forth at 
the approach of rain. This is precisely what had happened. It 
was after a dry spring, and the swarm of molluscs had simply crawled 
forth in remarkable numbers from hybernation, tempted, doubtless, 
by the rain. The country folk, adopting a deeply-rooted tradition, 
vowed, without having seen the fall, that it had rained snails. 

My last experience of Birdlip itself was during night-time, in the 
silent woods, when the heat of July rendered the cool darkness a 
delightful change after the oppression of the day. The absolute dry- 
ness of everything was uncommon enough in our English clime. The 
night-flying moths came out in hundreds, flitting through the open 
drives like winged ghosts to their accustomed haunts. That is the 
time to smear the trees with fragrant and sticky decoctions in 
order to attract many a rare specimen to meet its destiny in the 
collector’s box. The creatures settle on the nectar sweet, unfold the 
long proboscis, and sip at leisure, whilst the facets of the eyes shine 
like phosphorescent crystals as the lantern is flashed on the tree. 


C. PARKINSON. 























TABLE TALK. 


CHANGE IN THE TASTE OF BOOK-BUYERS. 


ORE than one of our recent periodicals has dealt with the 
curious changes that come over the taste of bodk-buyers. 
A fancy for a certain class of books rarely lasts longer than a genera- 
tion, or a generation and a half, and the works most prized and most 
in demand become once more drugs in the market. Really rare 
and magnificent books keep, of course, their prices. A man anxious 
for a genuine First Folio Shakespeare had best not wait for a fall in 
price, nor will he find a Mazarin Bible lurking in a second-hand 
box. A change has none the less come over the incunables., I 
have bought myself, in splendid condition, in a fine binding with 
gaufred edges, a fifteenth century Aldine, an ea/io princeps, which forty 
years ago would have made the mouth ofa collector water. Elzevirs, 
too, with a few exceptions, are well-nigh a drug in the market, anda 
collector now is rarely seen pulling out a measure to learn the number 
of millimétres in a 1642 Cicero or 1636 Virgil, though I own that 
if an uncut copy of either of these works were in the market there 
would be a flutter among the booksellers in Piccadilly, the Hay- 
market, or Pall Mall. Still, the fact remains that books which had 
a strange fascination for our grandfathers are lightly esteemed of our- 
selves. A genuine lover of first editions of classics would find it diffi- 
cult to obtain an important collection, but if he can meet with the 
books, he will get them at a far more reasonable price than he would 
have paid in the first half of the expiring century. 


Books Now SouGut AFTER. 

HE books which have been most in demand among average 
English book-buyers have been early editions of authors stil! 

living or recently dead. Early books by Dickens and Thackeray have 
long been sought after, and have at times commanded a price wholly 
disproportionate to their rarity. These have somewhat sunk in public 
estimation, though no later than June last a copy of “ Great Expec- 
tations,” with special illustrations, sold for sixty-seven pounds. The 
works of Ruskin, Browning, Morris, and Swinburne are still eagerly 
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sought, and a copy of the very beautiful first edition of “ Atalanta 
in Calydon” causes excitement and buzz in a sale-room. This is 
comprehensible enough. What is scarcely comprehensible is that a 
copy of “ Poems and Baliads ” with the name of Moxon on the title- 
page is still sought after, though it is, as I am in a position to state, 
verbatim et literatim the same book as that which bears the name of 
John Camden Hotten or Chatto & Windus. I am not aware of 
any change having been made in any subsequent work that renders 
an early copy preferable to a later. Some of Browning’s poems 
are extremely rare, and the possession of a copy of “ Pauline” is 
very generaily coveted. Cruikshank’s works stand on a different 
footing, as it is illustrations rather than letter-press that is sought. A 
complete collection of Cruikshank is not to be hoped for, and any 
considerable collection would cost a large sum of money. A strange 
fancy exists for Alpine books, as any reader of booksellers’ cata- 
logues must know ; and large-paper copies of some special works on 
sport are in marvellous demand. 


Some ASPECTS OF THE First-EpITION “CRAZE.” 


HE search after first editions of modern writers leads to curious 

results. A book is now not seldom out of print or exhausted 
before a score copies are sold. The booksellers buy up the entire 
edition, and trust to realise an extra profit upon it. Wholly legiti- 
mate trading is this, and authors and publishers alike profit by it. I 
remember a noted and very popular Royal Academician telling me 
he would rather sell to a dealer than a private purchaser, since what- 
ever price the latter would offer the former would pay, and the profit 
he naturally exacted kept up in the market the price of the works. 
The same holds true about books ; and though the demand is not 
seldom more apparent than real, the plan may be commended. It 
is otherwise with a plan occasionally adopted by second-hand book- 
sellers of converting into nominal rarities books which may yet be 
had from the publishers at the normal price. To such an extent is 
this practised that living authors have been roused to protest. It 
is needless for me to put book-buyers on their guard. The general 
collector is cautious enough, and though I have known men, with some 
idea of benefiting the author, to pay published price for a three- 
volume novel, such cases are not so common as to call for inter- 
ference. The unreadiness of an Englishman who is not a collector 
to buy a book, and the moderation of his estimate of what consti- 
tutes a library, are subjects with which I have already dealt. 
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THE HUMEs OF POLWARTH. 


ALK about book-buyers leads me naturally to the Earls of 

Marchmont, three in all, each one of whom was a book- 
collector. The great library at Hemel Hempstead, collected 
by the third Lord Marchmont, passed at his death into the 
hands of George Rose, his executor, was bought back by Lord 
Polwarth, and is now at the Polwarth family seat, Mertoun House, 
St. Boswell’s, Berwickshire. The remainder of his books are still 
at Marchmont, and constitute a happy hunting-ground for those 
privileged to look through them. I am not precisely prepared to 
say that the Earls of Marchmont were so enthusiastic collectors 
that their names are the first which spring to the memory upon the 
mention of books or of aristocratic patrons of learning. It happens, 
however, that my own library has been enriched with a book con- 
cerning the same Earls which deserves to rank with the most valued 
volume at either Mertoun or Marchmont. This is “ Marchmont 
and the Humes of Polwarth, by one of their Descendants.”!' The 
descendant in question is Miss Margaret Warrender, in whom the 
family blood flows in direct stream, and the interest of her work 
extends far beyond Scotch genealogists and touches all con- 
cerned with the literature and history of England. The deeds 
of the first Earl of Marchmont are closely associated with the vindi- 
cation of our liberties; the surroundings of the third render his 
figure familiar to all close students of the last century. 


THE First EARL OF MARCHMONT. 


HE families of Humes of Marchmont and Polwarth have been 
prolific in heroes, and especially in women of interest and 
worth. One of the most famous among them was Lady Grisell Baillie, 
the authoress of the song, “‘ And werena my heart licht I wad dee.” 
It is in Patrick, first Earl of Marchmont, originally Sir Patrick Hume, 
that interest centres. Few stories more romantic than that of his 
hiding, at the time of the Rye House Plot, in the vault beneath Pol- 
warth Church, are to be found in fact or fiction. That his life, had he 
been taken, would have been sacrificed, like that of his friend, Baillie of 
Jerviswoode, does not admit of a doubt. For a month he had to live 
in this dark and ghastly home. Two persons only, his wife and his 
daughter Grisell, a girl of eighteen, knew of his hiding-place, and the 
girl it was who, despising the terrors of the place and risk of detection, 
carried him his food every night. In order to avoid suspicion from 


1W, Blackwood & Sons. 
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the servants she had to convey the meats off her own plate into her 
lap. Her apparent appetite provoked the admiration of her brother 
Sandy, afterwards second Earl of Marchmont, who, turning in con- 
sternation to his mother, exclaimed, ‘‘ Mother, will ye look at Grisell ; 
while we have been eating our broth, she has eaten up the whole 
sheep’s head!” When a less gloomy hiding-place was sought, the 
patient Grisell dug with her hands, the nails of which were worn to the 
stumps, a hole under the floor of one of the rooms, carrying out the 
earth and spreading it over the garden. Sir Patrick escaped at 
length to Utrecht, where his wife and family joined him. His estate 
was confiscated, and he was treated as dead. He joined Argyle’s 
ill-fated expedition to Scotland to create, in 1685, a diversion in 
favour of Monmouth, and narrowly escaped with his life. After 
the revolution the estates were restored by William III., by whom 
Sir Patrick was created Earl of Marchmont, right being given him 
to bear on his coat of arms “an orange proper, ensigned with an 
imperial crown,” as a “lasting mark of his Majesty’s royal favour 
to the family of Polwarth, and in commemoration of his lordship’s 
great affection to his said Majesty.” 


Tue Last Eart or MARCHMONT. 


HE diplomatic career of Alexander, second Earl of March- 
mont, has some interest, but his career is unimportant 
beside those of his predecessor, and his successor, Hugh, the third 
Earl and the best known of the three. He was Lord Keeper of the 
Great Seal of Scotland, and was the closest and most intimate friend 
and correspondent of Bolingbroke. How high was Bolingbroke’s 
estimate of him is shown in his letter to Pope: “* What a star has our 
Minister! (Sir Robert Walpole). Wyndham dead—Marchmont dis- 
abled! The loss of Marchmont and Wyndham to our country! I 
take it for granted that you have a correspondence with Lord 
Marchmont. I writ to him the other day, but do you write to him. 
I wish the event of Wyndham’s death may not determine him to 
settle in Scotland. God forbid. Do not fail, when you write, to tell 
him how much I honour his virtue and his talents, and love his 
person. He, you, and I are, by different causes, in much the same 
situation ; lovers of our country, grieved at her present state, and 
unable to help her.” Walpole himself, hostile as he was, bore 
witness to the worth of Marchmont, and said to his sons, when 
they praised the speeches of Pulteney, Pitt, or Lyttelton, “ You 
may cry up their speeches if you please, but when I have answered 
Sir John Barnard and Lord Polwarth (Marchmont’s second title), 
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I think I have concluded the debate.” These things are known, but 
they are worth repeating. Miss Warrender’s delightful book repro- 
duces in a very attractive guise many family portraits of extreme 
interest. 


A NEGLECTED PoINT IN POPULAR EDUCATION. 


LMOST the first moral lesson that the boy learns from the 
carefully selected axioms of the Eton Syntax is that “ Faith- 
fully to have learned the arts softens manners and does not permit 
them to remain rude.” I would that the influence of the systematic 
training now afforded youth at the Board Schools exercised a simi- 
larly desirable influence. Whether it is that the practical prohibition 
in these days of the only kind of punishment to which the boy is 
strongly adverse, and by which he is strongly moved, leads to the 
effects predicted by Solomon of spoiling the child I know not, but 
the fact remains that there never was a time when boys were 
more turbulent, more mischievous, or more irrepressible. They 
come from school in flocks to commit unheard-of ravages ; and are 
far beyond the reach of control or remonstrance. I am no pessimist, 
and no praiser of past times. I would not rashly check those quali- 
ties of the boy which lead to heroism and contempt of danger in the 
man. Still, I wonder whether into the Board School curriculum 
might not be introduced some form of teaching as to the obliga- 
tions of courtesy or propriety. The time is now near at hand when 
suburban gardens will be ravaged remorselessly by young gentle- 
men whose very elementary instruction in morals does not now 
reach the point of knowing the difference between meum and ‘uum. 


THE ASPIRATF IN SCHOOLS. 


NOTHER point seems to me to demand the attention it does 

not receive. I will mention this, and my growl shall then 

cease. Might not the school exercise include some lessons on correct 
speech, and furnish even some slight knowledge of the use of the 
aspirate? A School Board maiden of some twelve or thirteen years, 
issuing from the porch with younger companions, called out with 
marvellous energy and power of lung, “ Old erand.” Now, I am quite 
aware that this is a practical age, and that aspirates in a certain world 
may be a luxury and a superfluity. They will not even help a youth 
forward at the School of Design, and they are not of the least assist- 
ance in felling an oak or driving a team. In the last named, 
indeed, I can fancy them being a positive disadvantage. A cart-horse 
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addressed with well-adjusted aspirates might doubt the earnestness 
or even the competency, of his guider, and might be stirred to 
neglect or contempt. Still, there would be some gain if such 
phrases as “old er and” could be banished from our streets. In 
America, I am told, “for I vow I never was there,” the misuse of the 
aspirate is unknown. I have myself, in the case of a girl educated 
in America, seen her fogged by the speech addressed to her, and 
unable to guess at its meaning. What can be done in America can 
surely be done here ; or is it possible that our Arry and Arriet are 
destined to be immortal ? 


“Hoist With His Own PETARD.” 


a gps indeed, has the affectation which underlies much 
J modern art and literature incurred a rebuke so grim, terrible, 
and, in a cruel sense, appropriate, as that which has befallen 
M. Tailhade, the décadent poet. With an affectation of heartlessness, 
which is the sure sign of a nature pitifully weak morally and intel- 
lectually, he pretended to justify the action of Vaillant, the Anarchist, 
by asking, ‘‘ What matters the death of vague humanities, provided 
the deed is nobly and artistically executed?” The action of hurling a 
bomb must be splendid, and the suffering it inflicts is, he holds, a mat- 
terof no consequence. “ Hoist” is he indeed “ with his own petard.” 
It is true that the assassin did not hurl the missile with Titanic 
strength into the room in which the poet was consuming his absinthe, 
or what not. He simply placed it on the window-sill and ran away. 
Not specially heroic this, nor calculated to satisfy the artistic aspira- 
tions of the poor, affected, evil-minded writer. The salve, however, is 
the same. It is not often that rash words are taken cognisance of by 
the Powers, or that our imprecations provoke anything but pity or 
laughter from the Gods. In this case, however, the answer has been 
accorded, and the drivel of the versifier has met with an appalling 
response. Surely, still, as in Shakespeare’s time, man 


** like an angry ape 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven 


As make the angels weep.” 
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